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Correction.—In the October JOURNAL 
ou did not get our report quite right. 
The 2 2,000 lbs. of mixed honey was what 
we hoped toget; but we did not getany 
mixed or dark, for buckwheat failed us 
entirely. W edid get 10,000 lbs. of extra 
finecomb. BENEDICT & NEWMAN. 
Perry Center, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1880. 











Editor's Table. 


> Mr. A. I. Root’s fines sports 
a newly engraved cover. It is very 
delicate and artistic. 

Mr. R. Bacon, Verona, N. Y., says: 
‘“*My bees have gathered as much or 
more honey from celendine weed, as 
during all the season before.” 

> We have received the paper sepa- 
rators described by Mr. J. E. Moore on 
page 506, and will give them a fair trial 
next year. The section, filled with ex- 
cellent comb honey, is evenly built, and 
makes a very attractive appearance. 

In an essay before the National 
Convention, asreported on pages 529-30 
of this JOURNAL, Mr. Locke recom- 
mends the adoption of a standard frame. 
It is very desirable that there should be 
uniformity in this, but we fear it will 
never be accomplished by any conven- 
tion, but by the “survival of the fittest.” 











— 





«> On our way to Cincinnati toattend 
the National Convention we went to 
Louisville, and there met quite a num- 
ber of Kentuckians who formed a State 
Association, whose officers are to play a 
prominent part in the apistical develop- 
ment of that State for which it is so 
eminently qualified by nature, as may 
be seen by the excellent article on the 
honey producing plants, trees and 
shrubs of Kentucky, read by Dr. N. P. 
Allen before the National Convention. 











The National Convention. 


As expected, the National Convention 
at Cincinnati was a grand success. 
There was a good attendance, and the 
sessions were all interesting and instruc- 
tive. In order to give the many who 
were not present a chance to read the 
full report of the proceedings as soon 
as possible, we issue this number of the 
BEE JOURNAL about a week earlier 
than usual, and give up to it nearly all 
the space, deeming it the freshest news 
that can be given at this time. We feel 
sure that the report will be read with 
much interest. 

To Mr. Muth all were indebted for his 
energy and ability in completing the ar- 
rangements so satisfactorily. The Con- 
vention having adjourned on Thursday 
evening, many bee-keepers assembled 
at Mr. Muth’s on Friday morning, and 
after examining his Cyprian and Italian 
bees, located on the roof of his store, Mr. 
Muth obtained carriages and took the 
whole party to Mt. Healthy, the resi- 
dence of Mr. J. S. Hill, where they met 
with a hearty welcome and sat down to 
a good dinner, after which they exam- 
ined Mr. Hill's apiary, consisting of over 
a hundred colonies of pure Italian bees, 
in Langstroth hives, which over the or- 
dinary wooden covers have sheet iron, 
the front of which is made into a gutter 
to carry off the water; between the 
wood and sheet iron is a sheet of build- 
ing paper, as a protection against the 
weather. 

Three ladies accompanied the party— 
Mrs.. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Ill., con- 
ductor of the Apiarian Department in 
the Prairie Farmer of this city; Miss 
Benton, sister to Mr. Frank Benton who 
is now in Cyprus, and Mrs. Robins, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The President and Secretary of the 
Society being present, the names of the 
party were taken; it consisted of 22 
persons, 7 States and Canada being rep- 
resented. After a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hill, for his hospitality, the party re- 
turned to Cincinnati, having spent an 
exceedingly pleasant day. 





The Farmers’ Home Journal, Louis- 
ville, speaking of our new but worthy 
President, says : 


The North American Bee-Keepers’Society 
elected Dr. N. P. Allen, of Warren county, 
Ky., President for the ensuing year. Dr. 
Allen is a man of real worth, and this com- 
pliment is most worthily bestowed. He is 
well posted in the art of bee-keeping, and 
delights in practicing it. He keeps 40 to 50 
colonies of bees, and they are always in good 
condition. The Doctor is a modest man, and 
never seeks an Office nor shirks a duty. 


Mr. William Williamson, of Lexington, 
was made Vice President of the Society for 
Kentucky—an honor, also, to which the in- 
terest he takes in the subject entitles him. 


The Cincinnati Gazette gave the fol- 
lowing pen-pictures of six persons who 
were in attendance at the Convention : 


The President of the Society, Mr. Thomas 
G. Newman, of Chicago, is a man of middle 
stature, the very picture of health and good 
nature, of florid complexion, and though his 
slightly salted hair betoken a man of medi- 
um age, the strong, bushy mustache and 
goatee indicate a = as all the 
vigor of prime manhood. He has slighly 
the air of a Chicagoan, but is dignified in 
his manner, portly in appearance, and as 
sweet-mannered as the bees producing 
honey. Mr. Newman has been President of 
the Society for two terms, and for the past 
seven years has been the editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, connected with 
which is an apiary, situated at the corner of 
Madison street and Western avenue, where 
about 100 coloni+s of bees are in operation 
for special experiment and constant obser- 
vation, so that the latest discoveries and de- 
velopments in the science of bee-culture 
may be published in the JouURNAL. 


Mr. C. C. Coffinberry, one of the delegates 
and Secretary of the Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, has charge of the BEE 
JOURNAL apiary in Chicago, and exhibited 
a dozen small bottles, in which several dif- 
ferent species of Italian worker bees are 
preserved in alcohol, showing how, by con- 
stant cultivation and experiment, the bees 
may be improved, and made more beautiful 
in appearance. Mr. Coftinberry is a man 
rather — the medium age, and has a pecu- 
liarly bright eye. His occupation for sev- 
eral years has been the study of bees, and 
at present he is following his occupation for 
the sole purpose of benefiting the scientific 
world through the BEE JOURNAL. 


Dr. N. P. Allen, of Smith’s Grove, Ky., 
the newly-elected President of the Society, 
looks like a man of serious study and deep 
reflection, and his tall figure and well- 
marked features denote every inch the well- 
bred Kentucky gentleman. 


Mr. D. A. Jones is a man of small stature, 
stout, of ruddy complexion, and looks as 
much an Englishman as though he came 
fresh from Liverpool. He had with him a 
number of ae preserved In alcohol. He 
emphasizes his words, and seems well versed 
on every subject pertaining to bees. 











Mr. L. Johnson, of Kentucky, has the 
characteristic large mouth of the orator, is 
rather above the medium size, wears a full 
red beard and side whiskers, and his lan- 
guage is eloquent. He lc oks the typical man 
from Kentucky, and enters into every dis- 
cussion with real Southern ardor. 


Mr. T. F. Bingham is a man of classic 
features, and is considered quite an author- 
ity on bee-eulture. 

The newly elected officers, as well as 
the place of meeting are all well chosen, 
and we confidently predict a pleasant 
and profitable meeting next fall: Two 
years ago we had about $5 in the treas- 
ury ; now we have nearly $100, after 
paying allexpenses. In 1876 the Society 
was expected to die at Philadelphia, but 
now it is a power felt not only in every 
State of the Union, but also in Canada 
and Europe, and its prospects are as 
bright as the science of bee-keeping is 
captivating. Wehopeallitsofficers will 
labor not only to sustain its present rep- 
utation, but to increase its usefulness 
and extend its influence. 





g Croffut has written a poem en- 
titled, ‘‘ Charlie, the Bees are Swarm- 
ing.’ Itis set to music, which is said 
to be very natural. A reviewer gives 
the following description, illustrating 
the methods of the untutored past : 


** You can barely hear the distant 
hum of the bees, increasing louder and 
louder. It begins on the little violin ; 
the bass viol strikes in when the bees 
get fairly at it; then several falsetto 
notes show where the hired man got 
stung ; now come a dozen discordant 
sounds representing the drumming on 
old tin pans to make the bees alight; 
then softer notes as the hive is brought 
out and placed under the tree, followed 
by sudden shrieks from the penny whis- 
tle to the big French horn, as the baby, 
the hired girl, the dog, the farmer’s wife 
and the farmer start for the camphor 
bottle and the woodshed.”’ 





«= The ‘“‘American Newspaper Di- 
rectory” for 1880, published by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., of New York, is a com- 
plete and very useful work. invaluable 
alike to the general advertiser and the 
newspaper publisher. Weacknowledge 
with thanks, a copy of this excellent 
book, from the publishers. 





Beggars’ Ticks as Bee Forage. 





The enclosed plant is of spontaneous 
growth near our apiary. It attains 4 to 
6 feet in height, is quite branching, 
commences to blossom in August, and 
to-day, notwithstanding several heavy 
frosts, bees are working vigorously on 
it, and apparently with satisfying re- 
sults. We do not know where the seed 
came from, but think it may prove a 
valuable late honey plant; will test it 
thoroughly nextseason. Please name it. 

Chicago, Oct. 13, 1880. C. 


[The specimen sent is Verbesina Vir- 
ginica (crownbeard), and is closely rela- 
ted to coreopsis and beggars’ ticks. It 
has been sent before as a bee plant.— 
W. J. BEAL.|] 





—_-- 


> On the 24th of last month, we de- 
livered a lecture at the court house in 
Omaha on ‘*‘ Bee-Keeping a Science.” 
A fierce thunder-storm coming up on 
that evening, made the audience small. 
But one lady dared to venture ont, and 
that was ** mine host,’”’ Mrs. Van Dorn. 
We had a pleasant visit with many Ne- 
braska apiarists, and examined the 
many very creditable exhibits on the 
fair grounds, including the apiarian ex- 
hibit of Mr. Van Dorn, and the fruit of 
Mr. Hiram Craig, President of the Ne- 
braska Bee-Keepers’ Suciety. 

«= We notice that the Country Gen- 
tleman gleaned several articles from the 
last BEE JOURNAL; of course, being an 
honorable and good journal, it gave due 
credit; but there are scores of agricul- 
tural papers that in nearly every issue 
copy articles and never think of giving 
credit. This illustrates the difference 
between honorable journalism and the 
fraudulent catch-penny kind. 











«> The insects sent for identification 
by I. R. Good, of Napanee, Ind.,are the 
stinging-bugs, Phymata erosa, and are 
fully described and illustrated in the 
4th and 5th editions of my Manual of 
the Apiary. From the numerous com- 
plaints which come to me, I judge this 
to be one of the worst pests to the bees. 

A. J. CooK. 








Twenty years ago the BEE JOURNAL 
was born, making its first appearance on 
January Ist, 1861. Its visits have been 
made to its patrons monthly so far, but 
onits twentieth birth-day itis to assume 
amore important position,and will from 
that day forward visit its patrons 
Weekly. This will be hailed with joy 
by many of its friends, who have long 
desired its more frequent visits. 

We have concluded to publish the 
BEE JOURNAL weekly during 1881, in 
order to promptly accommodate our rap- 
idly increasing correspondence, the vol- 
ume of which is already too large for 
immediate publication, without neglect- 
ing other important departments. It 
will consist of 8 quarto pages of 4 col- 
umns each—32 columns in all. 
will contain about double the amount of 
matter given during 1880. It will be 
issued each Wednesday, at $2.00 a year. 

It will also be published on the elastic 
plan. Each number, complete in itself, 
will be fully indexed. Therefore, those 
who desire only to take a monthly, will 
be furnished the number published on 
the first Wednesday of each month, for 
50 cents a year. 

Those wishing it semi-monthly, can 
have the numbers published on the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month, 
for $1.00 a year. 

By this elastic plan, all may be accom- 
modated who desire to invest 50 cents or 
more in a bee paper. 

Any one who will get up a club of six 
will be entitled to an extra copy free, like 
the club sent. 

Now that the JouRNAL is to be pub- 
lished weekly, we hope all its friends 
will exert themselves to make it a suc- 
cess. We have no doubt of the active 
co-operation of all our patrons. 

We shall be exceedingly busy in De- 
cember making the necessary arrange- 
ments for publishing the Weekly, and 
we shall esteem it a favor,if all who 
can will renew their subscriptions for 
next year at once, and thus save us much 
extra labor in taking out the names from 





This | 


the mail list, having to reset them, ete. 
Promptness in this will save us much 
trouble and time, when the latter will 
be very valuable to us. 





t= On page 520 adigestof Mr. Jones’ 
speech on Cyprian Bees is given. Since 
that was printed we have received it in 
full, and will give it in our next issue. 

We also have the essay of Rev. O. 
Clute, which was not received in time 
| to read at the Convention; that will 
| also appear in the December number. 


ts On page 474 of last month’s BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. J. C. Peters described a 
weed and asked its name. Prof. W. J. 
Beal informs us that it is Ambrosia 
trifida. 


>_>-+--—— 


« The Bee- Keepers’ Guide, edited by 
Mr. A. G. Hill, gives a brief report of 
the National Convention, but the Guide 
is in error as to the location of the next 
Convention. Itsays that itshould have 
gone to the East. New York did not 
want it till 1882, at the time of the 
World’s Fair in that city. Augusta, 
Ga., was proposed, but it was stated that 
it could not give the Society as good a 
turn-outas was desirable. Mr. Johnson, 
of Kentucky, said that a large majority 
of the bee-keepers were in the North, 
and hence, in order to disseminate 
knowledge among the Southern breth- 
ren, it was proper to have the next Con- 
vention inthe South. All nominations 
were withdrawn in favor of Kentucky, 
and Lexington was selected as the next 
meeting-place of the Convention. 

Those who subscribe now for 1881 will 
be furnished the remaining numbers of 
1880 free. The sooner they subscribe, 
therefore. the more they will obtain for 
their money. 





+ + -— 


«> We will hold a District Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention at Anderson, Ind., on 
the 5th and 6th of November, 1880. and 
we extend acordial invitation to all bee- 
keepers to attend. G. J. Brown, 

JAMES MOHAN, 
A. J. DAVIS. 
Anderson, Ind., Sept. 26, 1880. 

















Letter Drawer. 





Honey for Winter.—The season has 
been unusually poor, my bees not aver- 
aging over 25lbs.of combhoney. Each 
colony has about 30 Ibs. to winter on ; 
they are in 10-frame Langstroth hives, 
and are very strong; is that enough to 
winter on? There are very few bees in 
this county. What hive would you ad- 
vise a beginner to use ? 

Cnas. M. GAYLORD. 

Clyde, Kansas, Sept. 21, 1880. 


[Unless the winter should be a very 
severe one, 30 lbs. of honey will answer. 
We think the Langstroth hive good as 
any.—ED.] 

Italian Bees, ete.—This has not been 
avery good honey season in Western 
Pennsylvania; too cold and dry I think 
was the cause of the failure; the flow- 
ers yielded honey only a part of the 
time. and I noticed when they did it was 
during a few days of warm weather, 
when the bees gathered honey very fast. 
I have heard so much about the supe- 
riority of the Italian bee, that I will 
have to give my experience with them 
this season. I had 4 colonies of Italian 
bees in the spring, in good condition. 
From one of them I received about 22 
ibs. of comb honey, from another about 
5lbs., and from the other two not one lb., 
while some of the black bees gave over 
20 Ibs. to the colony, and acolony of hy- 
brids won the prize, by producing 
about 50 lbs. of surplus. My Italians 
appeared to be as strong as any I had. 
I was much disappointed, as I expected 
my Italians to do much the best. But 
i shall not condemn them yet, and will 
give them another trial. I cannot ig- 
nore the testimony of so many good 
men yet. SMAN MCCARTY. 

Zollarsville, Pa., Oct. 6, 1880. 





3gg-Bound Queens, ete.—The JouR- 


NAL regularly appears with its budget 
of reports of conventions and apiaries 
in every countryinthe world. These. I 
need not say, I read with interest. In 
Bruce we have any amount of white 
clover during the whole summer, also 
basswood and goldenrods in their sea- 
son; so in this county bee pasturage is 
never a complete failure, although the 
last season was not so favorable as the 
orevious one; yet the intelligent bee- 

eepers have had a good quantity of the 
very best honey, which they can easily 
dispose of at a good price. I was inter- 
ested in the remarks made by some of 
your correspondents in the last number 





of the JOURNAL regarding egg-bound 
queens. I have had the misfortune of 
meeting one this season, exactly the 
same as Mr. Jeffrey describes. She was 
a young queen and a great beauty—yel- 
low as gold—and was laying eggs for 2 
or 3 weeks before her abdomen became 
diseased. As I knew of no remedy, I 
removed her to a nucleus, where I think 
she died. J. ANDERSON. 
Tiverton, Canada, Oct. 9, 1880. 





Mitchell’s Hive.—I have been keepin 
bees for 20 years or more. I have 40 
colonies; I had 20 natural swarms this 
season: a large one on the Ist inst., 
which I putin the Mitchell adjustable 
hive, giving them 5 frames of honey and 
young bees, and they are now doin 

well. Bees done well the early part o 
the season, gathering plenty of honey. 
I like Mitchell's hive on account of its 
cheapness. H. WHITE. 

Woodbury, Ky., Sept. 20, 1880. 





Aster.—Please give name of enclosed 
plant; it grows about 2% feet high; 
blooms from Sept. 1st till quite late, and 
bees seem fondof it. Whatis its value 
for honey ? Bees in this section have 
produced very little surplus, owing to 
dry weather in June, July and August; 
increase moderate. J.C. GRIFFITH. 

College Mound, Mo., Oct. 4, 1880. 


[The plant is an aster, and is good for 
fall honey.—ED. } 





Cheap Bee-House.—Our bees done very 
well about 10 days the past season, while 
linden was in bloom. Strong colonies 
stored 2 to 4 lbs. per day during that 
time, having empty comb to store it in. 
Since then they have stored no surplus. 
Buckwheat did not seem to furnish 
much honey, though there was consid- 
erable of ic. I extracted 610 lbs. of lin- 
den honey, and sold it in 2-lb. jars at 30 
cents per jar. I had 35 colonies in the 
spring, and now have 50. I use a cheap 
bee-house, both in winter and summer, 
made as follows : 6 feet high, 5 wide, and 
as longas desired ; side it = with rough 
barn siding, leaving 8 inches space at 
the bottom for the bees to pass out of 
the hive; also leave 8 inches space at 
the top of the hive for a window. Put 
in two rows of hives, one on each side, 
leaving room to pass between them. 
When you wish to operate on one row, 
you have (if not too high) the other for 
aseat. On the approach of winter fill 
up the spaces between the rows, and all 
around the hives, with dry straw; also 
put 6 inches of straw on the top, leav- 
ing the entrances to the hives open, and 
the bees will come out well in the 











spring. 


bees two or three timesa year. The 

BEE JOURNAL isaregularand welcome 

visitor. A. 8. EDSON. 
Brooklyn, Mo., Oct. 12, 1880. 


Why is it ?—Mr. Wise of this place in- 
forms me that he has had 3 Italian 
queens recently destroyed by their own 
bees ; one colony refused to accept an- 
other queen, and all refuse to rear any 
more queens—what ails them ? 

D. P. NORTON. 

Council Grove, Kans., Sept. 27, 1880. 

[Not knowing anything but bare facts 
given above, we can only conjecture the 
ailment: They may have wished to su- 
persede their queens for cause,and had 
no facilities for rearing new ones, till 
the workers became too old for nurses ; 
or they may have developed fertile work- 
ers; or the queens may have been un- 
skillfully introduced ; or there may have 
been other causes. Had a surface cage 
been used, and the queen imprisoned 
on a comb with larve and sealed brood, 
and given the colony, no trouble would 
have occurred in introducing.—ED. } 





Hybrids.—This is my first year at rear- 
ing queens, and some of them are as 
ure as I ever saw, but some are mixed. 
was of the opinion that an Italian 
queen mated with a black drone, would 
roduce uniform bees half-and-half; 
ut I tind some in such hives looking as 
pure as any, and some as black as any 
black bee. Now, I want to know, is 
that the true nature of them, or will the 
bees be uniform? I have 33 colonies, 
and no more honey than will be required 
to winter on. H. M. WILLIAMs. 
Bowden, Ga., Sept., 11, 1880. 


[You were wrong; the bees will not 
be uniform, but will be all shades. So, 
also, will be the queen progeny.—ED. | 





Alfalfa.—Please give name of enclosed; 
I obtained it in Ohio. The seeds grow 
in a small, spiral-shaped pod, and were 
brought from South America to Ohio. 
Is it a good honey plant ? 

O. O. POPPLETON. 
Williamstown, Iowa, Oct. 12, 188th 
[The plant sent is lucerne or alfalfa 
(medirago sativa). It is a well-known 
ee plant.—W. J. BEAL.] 


I formerly wintered in the cel- 

lar with success, but I like the house 
and straw better, for it gives shelter and 
shade in summer, and saves moving the 











Moving Bees, ete.—Mr. O. B. Curtis’ 
article on clubbing rates, I think, isa 
very important suggestion, and am glad 
that you will takeastand against it. If 
all publishers would adopt this plan it 
would be better for all good papers.and 
journals. I have about Specksalante oO 
into winter quarters with, and would 


| like to move them about 25 yards from 


the place where they now are, which is 
in a garden very close to where Ll have 
plants, etc., and in certain seasons they 
are troublesome to the laborers when 
they are damp with perspiration, and 
when using a hoe they seem to think 
they are fighting them, and stinging is 
the result. They are now shaded with 
boards; will it be best to put them un- 
der a large tree, or where there are no 
trees? When is the best time to move 
them, now or in the spring? How do 
vou think the Simpson honey plant, that 
Mr. Stewart, of Kentucky, speaks of, 
will do in this climate ? Success to the 
BEE JOURNAL.  R. G. NICHOLSON. 
Hainesville, Md., Oct., 1880. 


[Bees can be moved at any season of 
the year with safety, if aslanting board 
or bush be placed over the entrance to 
cause the bees to re-mark their loeation. 
The Simpson honey plant will undoubt- 
edly do for Maryland. A partial shade 
is better than too much.—ED. ] 

Albinos.—I received from D. A. Pike, 
July 9th,an albino queen, which proved 
to be very prolific, her bees showing the 
three rows of white hairs after the yel- 
low band, making them beautiful to look 
at. I had a good opportunity to test ner 
progeny, as I had in the same yard two 
good Italian _. one light,and the 
other dark. he albinos gathered more 
honey, and were more easily handled, 
owing to their gentleness. 


N. J. TEIGHOR. 
Carlisle, lowa, Sept. 24, 1880. 





Southern Weleome.—I was very much 
pleased with the late National Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, and consider myself 
well paid for the time and money I 
spent in attending it. As Lexington is 
the place for the next meeting, I ye 
it will be largely attended ; we shall be 
pleased to meet our Northern brethren 
on Southern soil again, and will give 
them a genuine, hearty. old Southern 
welcome. No place South could be 
more desirable than the one selected, 
and no people in the world are more hos- 
pitable than the genuine old Kentuck- 
jan, and especially in the region of Lex- 


—. J. M. Davis. 
pring Hill, Tenn., Oct. 15, 1880. 











Correspondence. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Honey Report for 1880. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

The season of 1880 opened a little 
earlier than usual, bees getting pollen 
quite freely as early as April 17, while 
on May 12th the willows furnished a 
little honey, sufficient to start brood- 
rearing nicely; so the bees were in a 
prosperous condition to take advantage 
of apple blossoms. 

May 22d found our bees rushing out 
of their hives bright and early to get 
the nectar which was being secreted in 
the apple. blossoms quite plentifully. 
The combs in our hives soon began to 
show the result by the lengthened ap- 
pearance of the cells at the tops of the 
frames; lengthened with new white 
wax, which always does the eyes of an 
apiarist good to behold. After about 4 
— a rain set in, terminating with 
cold, which put a stop to the operations 
of the bees till the + seth had fallen 
off. Our bees, however, had collected 
on anaverage about 10 lbs. tothe colony, 
so we were perfectly satisfied with the 
result, although we should have been 
more pleased if nothing had occurred 
to hinder their gathering honey till 
apple bloom had gone. When we had 
our bees prepared for the season’s opera- 
tions we found we had 70 colonies to 
begin the season with, all of which 
were in fine condition June 10th, to take 
advantage of a yield from clover, if 
such a yield could have existed. 
alas, our open winter had made havoc 
with the clover, the most of which was 
found standing on their heads, with 
their roots turned toward the sky, upon 
the approach of spring. Still, along the 
road-side and in old pastures of long 
standing there was considerable left 
that had withstood the constant de- 
termination of Jack frost to heave 
them out of the ground, and upon this 
we placed our hopes of a living, at least, 
for our bees, and perhaps a small sur- 
plus. But we were destined to disap- 
pointment, for June 18th found us feed- 
ing our bees to keep them from starv- 
ing. On June 22d the blossoins of the 
whitewood secreted enough honey so we 
ceased to feed, when some of our most 
enterprising Italians began to swarm. 

Basswood opened 10 days earlier than 
usual, and 7 days sooner than we ever 
knew it before; so that July Ist found 
the bees going to the woods in countless 
numbers. Yet the yield at no time was 
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great. Our best colony for extracted 
honey gave usa yield of only 10 lbs. per 
day, against 22 lbs. per day in 1877. On 
July 13th came the close of basswood, 
after which our bees hardly obtained a 
living from the few scattering flowers, 
such as catnip, motherwort, ete., which 
blossomed in waste places and along the 
fences. Buckwheat opened Aug. 12th, 
and we hoped for a yield from that 
source, as we had not secured a pound 
of surplus from buckwheat since 1877, 
and surely it ought to Sree honey one 
year in three at least. isappointment 
was again our lot, for although there 
was 50 acres within the range of our 
bees’ flight, still they obtained scarcely 
more than enough to supply the de- 
mands of the brood. Thus our season 
for honey closed with no surplus except 
from basswood. Asa result, we again 
have to report a poor season, yet not a 
discouraging one by any means. We 
have taken, in comb honey, 3.532 lbs., 
and 812 lbs. of extracted, or 4,344 Ibs. in 
all. This gives us an average of a little 
over62 lbs. for each colony in the spring. 
Our bees have increased from 70 to 112 
colonies, in fair condition for winter. 

Last year we gave as our average for 
the past 7 years. 90 lbs. per colony, and 
were in hopes, by having a good season 
this year, we might bring it up to an 
even 100 lbs. for an 8 years average; 
but we have gone the wrong way, and 
so have to chronicle as an average yield 
per colony, for the past — 86% lbs , 
nine-tenths of which has been box 
honey. 

Now, there are three requisites to- 
ward securing a large yield of honey in 
a good season ; a fair yield in a medium 
to poor season, and a little in a very poor 
season. First and most important is 
the man or apiarist. The man that 
knows just when and how to do a thing 
so that everything is done just at the 
right time, and in the right place, and 
also knowing how to use, and havin 
all the modern appliances for seneaaatal 
honey raising, will rarely have cause to 
complain of his poor success. 

Second. A race of industrious bees, 
whose queens shall keep the combs in 
the brood chamber well occupied with 
brood, at all times, till the honey har- 
vest closes for the season. To this end 
each one should breed only from queens 
that give the best results as producing 
honey-gatherers in their progeny. 

Third. A hive that is adapted to the 
natural instincts of the bee, and also 
easy of operation for the bee-keeper. 
For box honey, the boxes should come 
close to the brood, so no space of heavy 
wood or sealed stores intervene between 
the surplus arrangement and the brood ; 
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and for extracting, a hive containing at 
least 3.500 cubie inches of space, all in 
one apartment. The idea is this: If 
our bees and ourselves are always in 
readiness fora yield of honey, and there 
are but 4 or 5 days’ yield in the whole 
season, we can secure something even 
then; but if notin readiness, the 4 or 5 
days will pass and we shall get nothing. 

Let it not be understood that any one 
thinks that bees can store boney when 
none is secreted in the flowers, let them 
blossom ever so profusely ; but be it un- 
derstood, that when there is a yield. if 
only of short duration, good results can 
be obtained by the diligent. 

Borodino, N. Y., October, 1880. 


———_—_ - -—~—2> > -—— 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Paper Separators, Feeding Back,, etc. 
J. E. MOORE. 


EDITOR JOURNAL: I suppose you 
have concluded, from my delay. that the 
bees have been ** chewing their cud” on 
the paper separators, mention of which 
I made to you some time ago. Well, 
when one has 150 colonies of bees to look 
after, besides 25 nuclei, and does all the 
work himself, there is not much spare 
time on his hands, .f the bees have the 
care they should have. Besides, as you 
will see by samples, I have branched 
this out on comb foundation. 

Well, I have thoroughly tested the 
separators, as made like the sample. and 
asthe bees have not injured one of them, 
I pronounce ita success. IT commenced 
experimenting with paper for separators 
in 1871, but have never been able to 
find anything that the bees would not 
cut out, until I coated the paper with 
shellac. The foundation is made on 
lighter board. prepared in the same way. 
I made a crude baih for dipping. and 
having to dip at the side of the can to 
avoid the lumps of wax, did not get the 
paper coated the same thickness on both 
sides. I drove to York (making a trip 
of 44 miles). where, through the kin¢- 
ness of Messrs. Rians& Van Eaton, the 
foundation was made. [only sueceeded 
in getting one good sample on the wrap- 
ping paper. As the machine does not 
seem to injure the paper at the base of 
the cell, I think this must be an im- 
provement on wood as made by Ever- 
hard. Mr. Rians thought it could be 
made better ona press machine than 
with rolls. 

Whiie glassing some honey the ques- 
tion occurred to me, why not have the 
comb built the full thickness of the sec- 
tion, as. in using paper caps I have the 
glass lap the edges of the box? Sol 





soon put the thonght into effect by cut- 
ting down 12 boxes 5x6x2, to 5x5x2, and 
fastened strips 4g inch thick on both 
sides of the separators where they come 


between the edges of the boxes, as 
shown by the sample separator. 

You have the result in the sample 
honey. and as the comb is 4 inch thick 
er, this 5x5x2 box glasses up as muchas 
the 5x6x2 box, where separators are used 
against the edges of the boxes. The 
12 boxes glassed up 25 lbs. 

By this plan I get as much honey in 
50 cubie inches as in 60 the old way, and 
as it will take 148 more boxes 5x5x2 to 
glassa ton of honey when separators 
are used the usual way. The saving 
would be the cost (less expense of caps) 
of 143 boxes, glass, separators, founda- 
tion. crates. hive room, and labor of 
handling the same, also capping of the 
combs by the bees: this also gives the 
consumer about 4 lb. more honey to the 
box than any other method of glassing. 
We thought we had our honey racks 
about right last spring. but as we shall 
hereafter use boxes no larger than 5x5x2, 
we must fix the racks all over for next 
season's use. A better plan to fix strips 
on separators (than shown in sample) is 
tocutstrips 4g inch square, and slit them 


down to within 44 inch of one end with 
a fine saw, so as to slip them on the sep- 
arator clothes-pin fashion. 

We shall diseard tin. and use paper 
altogether for sepirators next season. 

With the exception of the 12 boxes 
with separators, arranged so that the 
combs would be built full thickness of 
the box, the sample box before you be- 
ing one of them, we have not fed back 
only to boxes that were from 34 to not 
quite sealed over. We made our colo- 
nies this season on the nucleus plan, 
and as a good many of them were with- 
out laving queens just in basswood time, 
we extracted about 200 Ibs. from them 
so us to give room for the queens. This 
we fed back to finish out the boxes. 
We fed to 6 hives, and had 425 boxes 
sealed over. 

We were not fixed to feed when the 
basswood flow of honey ceased. so that, 
although the honey fed back was very 
white, the color, as you will see by the 
sumple, is of adarker shade. [suppose 
this isecaused by honey stored from wild 
flowers. AsI kept noaeccount of weight 
of the boxes when returned to the hives, 
or the amount fed. I could, of course, 
give no opinion as to the protit of feed- 
ing back. 

If the apiarist feeds back honey pro- 
duced in his own apiary, | see no objec- 














but I do doubt its 


tion to his doing so ; 
being as good color as when stored from 
the flowers. 

We commenced the season with 84 
colonies, the bees doing well early in the 


season, so that at the close of the fruit 
blossoms they were in prime order, and 
showed more signs of swarming about 
that time than at any subsequent period. 
The clover (low was very light, and the 
basswood very heavy. This isaboutall 
the surplus we get this year, as the red 
clover is an entire failure, so that our 
surplus is hardly 4% of a crop, being not 
over 2,900 Ibs. of box honey, and 100 Ibs. 
of extracted. I expect to winter about 
150 colonies. 

On account of the failure of red clo- 
ver, the farmers are trying to get a sub- 
stitute in its place until the clover mag- 
got is starved out. Some are trying 
alfalfa clover, and others the southern 
pea. If any of your readers are posted 
as to the honey-producing qualities of 
either of these plants, I should like to 
have their opinion. 

Byron, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1880. 


——_—s. - 


Reports of Honey Crop. 


I have 74 colonies in moderate condi- 
tion ; had noincrease by swarming, and 
no honey worth speaking of ; have sold 
a few Italian queens and hives. 

J. H. THORNBURG. 

Winchester, Ind,, Sept. 21, 1880. 

Commenced the season of 1880 with 
114 colonies; have increased to 164; 
reared 100 Italian queens ; took 4, 000 
lbs. extracted and 1,400 lbs. of comb 
honey. C. M. WOOLVER. 

Hallsville, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1880. 


This season has been a poor one for 
honey. I have 350 colonies in good con- 
dition. Ido not expect any fall honey. 
My home apiary of 140 colonies are all 
pure [talians, affording me an excellent 
opportunity to rear choice queens. 


L. LINDSLEY, JR 
Waterloo, La., Sept. 23, 1880. 


T have 12 coloniesin Langstroth hives; 
poor honey ¢ rop thisseason ; only 60 Ibs. 
«ll have enough to winter on. I intend 
getting packing boxes to put over each 
hive, and fill it with shavings or leaves. 
There are between 50 and 60 colonies in 
this vicinity. One man took 40 Ibs. from 
26 colonies. I would have taken 150 lbs., 
but received my extractor too late. ‘The 
BEE JOURNAL is acceptable. 

JAMES SHORE. 

Germantown, Pa., Oct. 7, 1880. 





From 60 colonies in the spring I have 
obtained 1,700 lbs. of comb honey in sec- 
tions. and 800 Ibs. of extracted—mostly 
white—and 50 per cent. increase. Loss 
in wintering in 8 years, 5 per cent. 

W. H. FLETCHER. 
Oct. 5, 1880. 


I think the av erage amount of honey 
stored this season, in this vicinity, is 
less than 44 the usual amount. I have 
in my apiary 60 colonies, from which I 
have taken a little over 1.500 Ibs.. as fol- 
lows: From 30 colonies of Italians, 330 
lbs.; from 7 colonies hybrids, 161 Ibs.; 
from 23 eolonies of blacks. 1.015 Ibs.; 
total, 1.506 lbs. This I consider about 
taree-fifths of an average. There was 
every prospect fora good yield from 
goldenrod, but a cold rain set ina few 
days after bees commenced to work 
on it: consequently there was but little 
surplus stored. W. H. Grpss. 

Clinton, Mass., Oct. 6, 1880. 


Ssuk Rapids, Minn., 





Conv entious. 


Senteuy: State “anenee Society. 


A number of bee-keepers met at the 
Press room of the Exposition, Sept. 28 
pursuant to the call published in the 
papers. Mr. Thomas G. Newman, of 
Chicago, being present, Ww s made tem- 
porary Chairman, and I. B. Nall, See- 
retary. 

On motion of Dr. N. P. Allen, of Wer- 
ren county, Messrs. W, 'T. Sears, of War- 
ren county, B. B. Barnam, of Louisville, 
and William Williamson, of Lexington, 
were appointed a committee to report 
on constitution and by-laws. 

On motion, Dr. L. E. Brown and Dr. 
E. Drane, of Eminence, were added to 
the committee. After consultation, the 
committee reported a constitution and 
by-laws, which were adopted. 

The following were duly elected as the 
oflicers for the ensuing year : President, 
Dr. N. P. Allen. Secretary, William 
Williamson. Treasurer, I. B. N 
County Vice Presidents—Dr. 
Brown, Henry; B. B. Barnum, Jeffer- 
son; Dr. E. Drane, Shelby; tl. C. Her- 
sperger, Jessamine: W.T. Sears, War- 
ren; I. N. Greer, Barren; John W. 
Bean, Clark; L. T. Moberly, Hardin ; 
A. G. Davis, Cumberhnd; Dr. W. Van 
Antwerp, Montgomery ; J. M. Holman, 
Fayette; J. L. Garvin. Hart; Samuel 
Collins. Spencer; Jas. Johnson. Todd; 
Dr.8. C. Mitchell, Bourbon ; J. W. Eg- 
bert, Mercer; Willis Adams, Rockeas- 
tle; T. W. Shelton, Logan; James Er- 
win, Allen; Wm. Kelley, Oldham ; Gen. 
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D. L. Adair, Hancock; J. W. Bagby, 
Pendleton. 


Mr. Barnum nominated Mr. W. D. 
Aydelotte, of New Albany, Ind., as an 
honorary member of the Association, 
and he was duly elected. 

Dr. Brown moved that Mr. 
G. Newman be made an honorary mem- 
ber of this Association. Carried. 

Mr. Barnum nominated Mr. G. A. 
Vincent, of New Orleans, to be an hon- 
orary member. Carried. 

On motion, the Treasurer was author- 
ized to purchase books for the Secreta- 
ry’s and Treasurer's use. 

Those present then paid the member- 
ship fee, and were enrolled. 

It was moved and carried, that the 
annual meetings of the Association be 
held in the city of Louisville, Ky., on 
the second Wednesday in October, in 
each year, atthe Exposition building. 

On motion, the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation were tendered to Col. Maginness, 
Secretary of the Exposition, for courte- 
sies; also to Col. Bennett H. Young, 
President of the Polytechnic Society, 
and Miss Pollard, for use of hall in Li- 
brary building free of charge. 

Drane suggested that each Vice 
President call a meeting in his county, 
and organize a local society as auxiliary 
to the State Society. 

The Society then adjourned to Library 
Hall, where Mr. Thomas G. Newman 
delivered a very interesting lecture, and 
for which a vote of thanks was given 
him. The Association then adjourned. 

N. P. ALLEN, M. D., Pres. 

W. WILLIAMSON, Sec. 
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N. W. Missouri and E. Kansas. 


The bee-keepers of Northwest Mis- 
souri and Eastern Kansas perfected 
their organization at St. Joseph, Mo., on 
Sept. 12, 1880, by adopting a constitu- 
tion and by-laws and electing the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year : 

President—D. G. Parker; Secretary— 
R. 8S. Musser, St. Joseph, Mo; Treasu- 
rer—B. F. Colt; Vice Presidents—J. P. 
Rogers, Holt county, Mo.; F. C. Frost, 
Clinton county; John Merlinn. Andrew 
county ; Dr. I. Johns, Caldwell county; 
J. Needles, Gentry county ; J. Rhodes, 
Atchison county; J. A. Matney, Bu- 
chanan county ; Jesse Crall, Atchison, 
Kansas; G. Lanker, Garay City, Kans. 


The following, among other subjects, 
were selected to be discussed at the next 
meeting, to be held October 13, 1880, at 
St. Joseph court house: ‘*” ‘he location 
of apiaries;” ‘*The best mode of win- 
tering bees ;”’ ** The moth.” 

We call the attention of those of our 
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readers who are interested in bee-cul- 
to the above organization. The bee men 
of the northwest should connect them- 
selves with this Association at once. 
There are a great many men in Western 
Missouri and Eastern Kansas exten- 
sively engaged in this business, and they 
are interested in the success of such an 
organization. 

The good to result from such an asso- 
ciation is this: To learn the experience 
of others and to give your own experi- 
ence ; tolearn what plants. shrubs, etc., 
to plant and cultivate, which will not 
only be ornamental, but useful as a 
honey producer. There is nota farm in 
the northwest but can realize more than 
enough from honey to pay the taxes, 
with but little expense. Farmers must 
learn something about the business to 
make it a success, and this can be done 
only by attending the meetings of bee 
associations and hearing the various 
subjects discussed which may come be- 
fore the association. 

One great drawback to this branch of 
industry has been the price of honey. 
The condition in which honey is brought 
to market isthe sole cause. Those who 
attended our exposition and visited the 
apiarian department, saw what a fine 
exhibit of honey was made by Mr. D. 
G. Parker. Honey in this shape (1 and 
2 lb. sections) will bring double the price 
it will when brought to market in jars, 
tubs, or in comb in large boxes, and at 
a mere nominal additional cost. 

At the meeting to be held Oct. 13, 
1880, the subjects selected for discussion 
are such asall bee men should be posted 
on in the fall of the year, so that when 
spring comes they will have strong and 
healthy bees ready for work. It is an 
admitted fact that the best honey in the 
west is produced in this section of the 
Missourivalley. The honey keeps longer 
and is free from acids, which causes 
honey to sour, and this is due alone to 
the foliage peculiar to this section of 
country. 

Missouri was the second State in the 
Union, in 1870, in the production of 
honey. We pablish below, for the in- 
formation of our readers, the surplus 
production of some of the counties in 
Missouri, tributary to St. Joseph, in 
1870, as shown by the census that year : 

Atchison, 10,608 lbs.; Andrew, 16,183; 
Buchanan, 7,626; Caldwell, 21,340 ; Car- 
roll, 29,812; Clinton, 18,891; DeKalb, 
10,627 ; Daviess, 25,052; Gentry, 23,480; 
Harrison, 46,924; Livingston, 17.331; 
Holt, 15.670; Nodaway, 15,335; Platte, 
12.044; Worth, 17,000. 

No doubt the census of 1880 will show, 
when published, that the production has 
increased four-fold, which will yield to 











the above counties, at 20cts. per pound, 
not less than $150,000 to $200,000, pro- 
vided it is put up in shape for market.— 
Saturday Democrat, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Canadian Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 14th inst., 
about 60 bee-keepers, representing all 
sections of the Provinces, and several 
from the United States and Manitoba, 
met in the City Hall, Torono, Mr. R. 








McKnight. of Owen Sound, in the chair, | 


and Mr. Greenslade, of Toronto, Sec- 
retary. 

The Chairman, after briefly acknowl- 
edging the honor conferred upon him, 
referred briefly to the necessity for a 
Canadian Bee-keepers’ <Association, 
through which the freest interchange of 
thought and experience in reference to 
this important industry could be had. 


There was sufficient indication given of | the red clover, and they ha 
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the capabilities of honey production in 
Ontario in the case of Mr. Jones, whose 
aplary yielded 70,000 pounds of honey 
per annum, gathered from a single 
township. He hoped they would en- 
deavor to getas much practical informa- 
tion as soon as possible during the meet- 
ings of the Convention pertaining to 
apiculture and the marketing of bee 
products. 

On motion, acommittee was appointed 
to draft a constitution for the Associa- 
tion, also a committee to select subjects 
for discussion. 

The Chairman said that most of the 
gentlemen present, like himself, had 
come to sit at the feet of those who 
were able to impart instructions in bee- 
keeping. He was glad to see that they 
had several old and experienced bee- 
keepers present, and a relation of their 
successes and failures would be of bene- 
fit. He called on Mr. Jones, whose 
name was widely known as one of the 


most successful bee-keepers in America, | 


and to whose efforts they were mainly 
indebted for the getting up the Conven- 
tion, to address the meeting. 

Mr. Jones, in response, said he had 
not expected to be called upon to ad- 
dress the Convention at any length, and 
he would only offer a tew remarks on 
the present styles of bee-keeping. He 
was very sorry to see that the old modes 
were still practiced by a great many 
whom, he hoped, would soon abandon 
them for something more sensible. It 
would hardly be necessary for him to 
say that the ordinary plan of bee-keep- 
ing in box hives and killing with brim- 
stone was a cruel one. He foundin the 
East, where the people were very much 
behind in other respects, that they were 
ahead in this. Instead of using the 
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brimstone pit they had long clay cylin- 
ders, and when the bees filled acylinder 
they were driven to one end by the use 
of smoke till the honey was extracted. 
He thought however, that our modes of 
bee-keeping had improved so much that 
Canada stood second to no other country 
in the world in this respect. Canada 
offered better inducements to bee-keep- 
ers than countries farther south, be- 
cause in warmer climates the honey was 
poorer in quality than that collected in 
a cooler climate. He then described his 
methods of in and out-door wintering, 
feeding, etc. 

Rev. W. F. Clarke, said that winter- 
ing was the great difficulty in Canadian 
bee-keeping. He said a most interest- 
ing subject at the Convention in Chicago 
was the question whether the tongue of 
the honey bee could be elongated, 
whether they could get a race of bees 
to get at 
a very in- 
teresting series of experiments on this 
point from Prof. Cook, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, who was perhaps 


| the most scientific bee-keeper of the 





age. It was generally believed, how- 
ever, that there were races of bees in 
advance of Italians in this respect, and 
one of these especially was the Cyprian 
bee, of which Mr. Jones, during his 
recent exploring tour, had imported a 
number. The quicker the Canadian 
bee-keepers marched right into the fore- 
front in this respect the better, and 
Canada was one of the best honey-pro- 
ducing countries in the earth. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Clarke it 
was decided to hold an open-air meet- 
ing inthe bee department on the Ex- 
hibition grounds this afternoon, at 5 
o'clock, when Mr. Jones will give a 
practical illustration of his methods. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet 
at 7;30 p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Committee on Constitution re- 
ported and the Constitution as reported 
was adopted. : 

The Committee on Subjects for Dis- 
cussion, reported. ‘* The old system of 
bee-keeping—does it pay ?” was decided 
by aruling of the chair in the negative, 
united with the hope that the “ie 7 
ers of Canada would abandon the old 
style. 

The question of ‘‘ Artificial vs. Natu- 
ral Swarming” was discussed at con- 
siderable length, the contest_ lying 
principally between Mr. J. B. Hall, 0 
W oodstock, who favored natural swarm- 
ing in some cases,and Mr. A. J. Me 
Kay, of Underwood, who believed that 
wherever practicable the artificial sys- 
tem was preferable. Mr. D. A. Jones, 











of Beeton, Dr. Shaver, of Stratford, and 
other gentlemen in the course of the 
discussion, gave their opinions backed 
by relations of their own experience, the 
preponderance of opinion being evi- 
dently in favor of artificial swarming, 
save under exceptional circumstances. 


Mr. Jones was asked ‘t Hlow far apart 
would you keep the hives on one farm ?” 
Mr. Jones replied that the distance 
between his hives in the row was 3 feet, 
and between the rows 6 feet. 

Question.—Have you any choice in the 
direction in which your hives face ? 

Mr. Jones answered that it might be 
a notion of his, but he preferred the 
hives facing east and south. 

Mr. Hall, I think it is a notion. 
hives faced in every direction. 
noticed no difference. 

Mr. McKay claimed that the bees in 
the hive on which the sun shone early 
got to work early, and that was an ad- 
vantage. 
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Several important and _ interesting 
subjects were discussed. The best 


method of ** breeding pure queens ” was 
considered at some length. as was also 
“the province and value of drones in 
breeding.” 

On the subject, ‘‘ The best method of 
marketing honey,’ Mr. D. A. Jones 
gave some information calculated to be 
of use to bee-keepers and of no little 
interest to the general public. He 
stated that while in England he had 
made particular inquires as to the means 
of marketing honey. He had been told 
by one firm that they would gladly give 
22c. per pound for 100 tons of extracted 
honey. He trusted that they would be 
able to so arrange that they could send 
their honey direct to the dealer in Eng- 
land, and he believed that the Associa- 
tion could be so well organized, and be- 
come so well known, that the English 
dealer would order direct from thein. 
If this was done, he had no doubt that 
they could find a market at good prices 
for all the honey they could np oe 
He believed, however, that if the honey 
Was put up in small and appropriate 
packages, held until the market was 
ready for it, and judiciously distributed 
throughout the country, there was no 
fear that within the next ten years they 
would raise enough honey to Overstock 
the market of Canada. 

The Association then proceeded to 
the election of their officers, with the 
following results:—President, D. A. 
Jones, Beeton; Dr. Shaver, Stratford, 
Ist Vice President; Hon. Lewis Wall- 
bridge, Belleville, 2nd Vice President ; 
R. McKnight, Owen Sound, Secret: wry 
and Treasurer. F. Webster, Toronto; 
Rev. W. F. Clarke. Listowel; J. G. A: 
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Wallace, Brighton; J. B. Hall, Dr. 
Duncan, Embro, Executive Committee. 

The duty of filling up the list of 
county representatives was left to the 
Executive Committee. as was also the 
duty of drafting a set of by-laws. 

Mr. D. A. Jones and Rev. W. F. 
Clarke were appointed de ‘legates of the 
Association to the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention of America, to be held 
in Cincinnati. 
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North ‘American Bee-Keepers. 


ELEVENTH ANNU JAL CONVENTION. 

The Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety. met in Bellevue House Hull, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on Wednesday, Sept. 28 
1880, at 10 a.m., President Thomas G. 
Newman in the chair. 

The Secretary, Dr. E. Parmly, read 
the minutes of proceedings of the 10th 
Annual Convention, which were ap- 
proved. 

The roll of membership of last year 
was read, after which the pryment of 
annual membership fee and distribution 
of badges took place. 

The Secretary read the following cor- 
respondence, which was ordered placed 
on file : 

Abbot’s Till, England, 
PRESIDENT NEWMAN: 

My Dear Sir.—l am very much obliged 
for your kind and cordial invitation to at- 
tend your annual Nitional Convention at 
Cincinnati, on Sept. 29th, 30th and Oct. 1st. 
I should have had great pleasure in accept- 
ing itand in being present, had [ not _ 
sented to act as secretary of the Hemel 
Hempstead Poultry Show, which falls on 
the two last days of September, and whieh 
I must remain at home to arrange. We 
have just brought our annual show at South 
Kensington to a conclusion, It was a very 
successful one and remained open for a 
week, 

Mrs. Peel and all the members of my 
family beg to be most kindly remembered 
to you, and [ remain yours very truly, 

HeRBERT R. PEEL. 


Nyon, Suisse, Aug. 27, 1880. 
Tothe Hon. T. G. Newman, President of 
the North American Bee Keepers’ S ciety. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE AND FRIEND:—lL 
have received your letter of July 24th, by 
which vou do us the honor to invite my 
wife and mys¢lif. also my colleagues M. C. 
de Ribeaucourt. President of the Romande 
Society, and M Jeker, editor of the 
Sch weizerise he Bienen Zeitung, to attend 
your Convention at Cineinnati, Ohio. 

1 have communicated your amiable invi- 
tation to my colleagues; they have requested 
me to inform you that they appreciaie your 
kind invitation, but on aecount of their 
duties as pastors, and for other reasons, they 
cannot absent themselves ; and my wife and 


Aug. 9, 1880. 
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myself regret that we cannot spare the time 
to undertake such a long voyage. 

Your invitation is certainly very attrac- 
tive, and nothing would have given us more 
pleasure than to attend one of your grand 
and celebrated annual meetings, and to make 
the acquaintance of so many eminent bee- 
keepers, whose reputation we already know, 
and whose works and writings we study 
with interest and advantage. 

It would have been a great pleasure to us 
to see you again, to make the acquaintance 
of your family, and to spend a few more 
pleasant hours together, like those we spent 
with you, while you were at Nyon, last 
year; but the undertaking of so long a 
journey is too much for us, and, unfortu- 
nately, we shall have to confine ourselves 
tosend you our thanks for the invitation, 
and at the same time our deep regrets that 
we cannot attend. 

Please accept our congratulations for the 
way you fulfill the double duties of editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and of 
President of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Accept, also, our best wishes 
for the success of the Convention whuse 
proceedings interest us so much. 

Accept, dear colleague and friend, the ex- 
pression of the most affectionate feelings of 

Yours most devotedly, 
Ep. BERTRAND. 


Mr. Williamson, of Kentucky, offered 
the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved. by the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society in Convention assem- 
bled, That we return our thanks to 
Rev. H.R. Peel, England, and Mons. E. 
Bertrand, Nyon, Suisse, for the frater- 
nal feelings expressed by them towards 
the bee-keepers of North America. 

The Secretary read a fraternal and 
congratulatory letter from Vice Presi- 
dent 8S. C. Dodge, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
inviting the Convention to fix upon 
Chattanooga as its next place of 
meeting. 

President Newman delivered the fol- 
lowing 

Annual Address. 


My Friends and Co-Laborers: Bound 
together as we are with fraternal ties, made 
strong by our common interest in vees and 
honey, we may well greet each other with 
our pleasantest smile and heartiest con- 
gratulation. As we get to know and under- 
stand one another better, our ties of friend- 
ship will grow stronger and stronger. It is 
so pleasant to meet with old faces as well as 
to make new acquaintances. 

This is the first meeting of the National 
Society, for many long years, that has been 
held near enough to the borders of our 
southern brethren for them to participate 
with us inits pleasant sessions and interest- 
ing discussions—and I am glad to see so 
many apiarists from the South to weleome 
and greet their brethern from the North. 
Let all unite to make this one of the most 
profitable sessions of the National Society. 

We have come from the East and West, 
from the North and the South, not only to 








have a pleasant re-union, but to discuss 
matters of interest to those present, as well 
as to the thousands who are waiting with 
great anxiety to see the record of our say- 
ings and doings. While giving the strongest 
arguments, let us be careful not to use 
words that will wound the feelings of those 


who may think differently from us, Aye 
“let us spread liberally the cement of 
brotherly love and affection—that cement 
which unites us into a Society of friends,” 
having but one object—and that the fur- 
therance of the science and art of progres- 
sive apiculture. 

At the last meeting of the National So- 
ciety, it will be remembered, I made this 
remark; ‘‘We should agree upon a price 
that will pay for production, and at the same 
time not retard consumption, and then alk 


| should be guided by this, thus aiding to es- 
| tablish a regular market price for honey, the 


same as is obtained for wheat,corn and oats.”’ 
It is certain that “in union there is 
strength.” That which in an individual ca- 
pacity none of us could accomplish, is easily 
done by a strong, united and influential 
body. Asan illustration, the last meeting 


| of this Society appointed a committee to 


wait on the postal authorities to get a rever- 
sal of the order prohibiting the use of the 
mails for transporting queen bees, and 
though many individuals had often peti- 
tioned that functionary, it was not aceom- 
plished until this body took the matter in 
hand. We are now in the enjoyment of 
the result of our united action in this par- 
ticular. 

I have earnestly labored for some time to 
bring about such a unity of feeling and ac- 
tion, that, as a body, this Society might reg- 
ulate the prices for honey, based, of course, 
upon the “supply and demand,” and the 
cost of production. Iam much gratified to 
see that each year some point is gained in 
this direction. In this manner only can we 
ever make honey a ~—— product, and have 
its marketable value alike in every locatity, 
the cost of transportation only excepted. 
Illustrations are numerous, where prices 
obtained for honey of the same quality vary 


| 5 to 10c. per Ib. in places only a few miles 


distant. 


It is never thus with grain, meat 
nor dairy products. 

To act understandingly, we must ascer- 
tain the extent of the crop, and by consid- 
ering it in connection with the demand, we 
can determine the value, and if we can but 
combine, maintain the price so established. 


This season, facts and figures from all 
parts of the country, indicate that the en- 


| tire crop for 1880 will be but one-half of the 


usual supply. 

In Arkansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee and Vermont, there is 
about an average yield. 

In California, Michigan, New York and 
Virginia, % of the usual crop. 

In Alabama, Canada, Missouri and Ohio, 
one-half. 

In Connecticut, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine 
and Pennsylvania. one-third. 

In Indiana, Georgia, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Texas, one-fourth. 

In Illinois and Wisconsin, much less than 
one-fourth of the usual crop. 

The season has been unfortunate for 











honey production on account of the unpro- 


itious weather. Bees were strong in num- 

ers, and active in disposition, but it was 
all in vain—the nectar was absent from the 
bloom ; they could not gather that which 
did not exist. But are we disheartened ? 
No, certainly not; we may feel somewhat 
discouraged, but are in no mood to give up. 
Does the loss of a crop of grain dispirit the 
farmer? Does a season of cattle plague 
cause the herdsman to give up the rearing 
of cattle? Does the failure of a crop ot 
fruit result in the abandonment of Fruit 
culture? Or, does the burning of a city 
cause its permanent desolation ? 

No! Such reverses only stimulate the 
progressive and undaunted man to further 
dilligence and more dauntless courage. So 
we, who have suffered a partial failure, even 
for the second time, will, with courage en- 
hanced by our reverses, labor even more 
zealously for “the years of plenty” yet to 
come, when thousands of tons of nature’s 
sweetest nectar will be gathered by our bees 
and all will rejoice over a magnficent yield 
and a golden harvest, filling our markets 
with honey and our pockets with money. 

Several of the Vice Presidents having re- 
signed, J] have appointed others to fill the 
vacancies, as provided by the Constitution. 

The subjects to come before this Con- 
vention are varied and momentous, and I 
trust, we shall exercise our best and most 
matured judgment. As the programme 
issued by the Executive Committee is in 
your hands it is unnecessary for me further 
to enumerate. The general prosperity of 
the Society is a subject for congratulation. 
It is steadily increasing in numbers and in- 
fluence, and each successive meeting has 
been adjudged better than its predecessor: L 
therefore, trust this will eclipse the meeting 
held at Chicago, a year since. 

In conclusion allow me to thank you for 
the honor of being twice unanamously 
elected as your presiding officer. 1 have 
endeavored to serve you faithfully, and have 
left no work undone, that, according to my 
judgment, would advance the interests of 
this Society and be advantageous to the 
apiarists of America. To make this 
Society national in its character, and 
world-wide in its influence has been my 
aim. How far this has been accomplished 
I leave it to you to determine. When my 
successor is elected 1 shall be most happy to 
welcome him to this chair, with all its 
honors and responsibilities. 

Permit me to add that 1 have been ear- 
nestly solicited by many members of this 
Society to consent to serve as your Presi- 
dent for the coming year. I fully appreci- 
ate these well-ineant solicitations but, be- 
lieving that the prosperity of the Society 
will be enhanced by the election of some 
one else to that office, I must positively de- 
cline to accept it. 1 shall, however, give 
the Society my cordial support, and assist it 
by every means in my power to become even 
more prosperous and useful than heretofore. 
Again allow me to thank you for all the 
honors you have conferred upon me, and to 
express the hope that this meeting will be 
both interesting and profitable to you all. 


The Secretary and Treasurer’s reports 
were read and approved. 


The Executive Committee made the 
following report, which was adopted : 

The Executive Committee would respect- 
fully report that they have, in accordance 
with the instructions given at the last 
meeting, prepared badges for the use of 
members to designate them from others. 
They have also prepared letter heads, pro- 
grammes and membership tickets, and made 
all necessary arrangements for the present 
meeting, and hope that it will be, in practi- 
eal value, second to no Convention ever 
held by this Society. In reference to the 
letter headings we caused to be printed for 
the use of the officers of this association, Dr. 
W. W. Hipolite, Vice President for Arkan- 
sas, remarks as follows: 

**Not long since I received some printed 
letter heads for the use of Vice Presidents of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, and 
find them exceedingly well gotten up. 
think the person who originated the idea is 
entitled to the thanks of the Association. 
When communicating with the officers of 
our State Fair or other Associations, or 
with others in the interests of our Society, 
it looks as though we had an existence as 
such, and not merely in name.” 


Vice Presidents’ Reports: 


S.-C. Dodge, for Tennessee, under 
date of Sept. 25, reports the season to 
have been a poor and unprofitable one 
for honey-producers and queen-breeders 
in his State. He has been encouraged 
todo but little to advance the cause of 
apiculture in his section, and has made 
no attempt at the organization of so- 
cieties, etc. The winter of 1879-80 was 
very mild, and bees came through 
splendidly ; fruit and, white clover blos- 
somed everywhere, but the season was 
so wet in the spring that the flowers 
secreted very little nectar, and all sum- 
mer long the bees have barely had 
enough to keep up moderate breeding, 
with little or no swarming or surplus. 
At present the golden rods are in bloom 
and the white aster is just beginning to 
open. These are our main reliance for 
winter supplies. I feel warranted in 
predicting heavy losses during the com- 
ing winter, especially with those bee- 
keepers who let their bees take care of 
themselves, and we have many of that 
kind in this section. 

C. F. Muth, for Ohio, made an extract 
from the Secretary of State’s report for 
1880, showing that State to contain 169,- 
755 colonies of bees, and to have pro- 
duced 2,521,000 lbs. of honey during the 
year 1879. 

Dr. W. W. Hipolite, for Arkansas, 
responded by letter. He anticipated 
meeting with the Convention, but at 
the last moment was prevented by 
urgent professional duties. He also 
adds: In thus failing to respond either 
in person or by report I would not have 
the Society judge that I have neglected 











the duties pertaining to my office as 


Vice President. I have atall times en- 
deavored to permote the interests of 
bee-culture in this State ; and have the 
satisfaction of seeing the old ‘‘ gum ” 
give way to movable-frame hives. <As 
you are aware I have induced our State 
Fair Association to make a separate 
class and offer liberal premiums for the 
best display of bees and honey, &c.., 
*‘in the most marketable shape.” I 
have paved the way, also, for my suc- 
cessor in office to organize a State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at the time of our 
State Fair, to be held about a month 
hence. 
The following letter was also read : 
De Vall’s Bluff, Ark., Aug. 7, 1880. 
Mr. President—My Dear Sir—By refer- 
ring to the premium list of the 13th annual 
State Fair of Arkansas, which is to be held 
in Little Rock in October, you will see how 
the interests of bee-keepers have been 
eared for in this State. In accordance with 
the suggestions which you made to the 
Vice Presidents of the National Society, 
through the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
Febr .ary. I placed myself in communica- 
tion with the official board of our State 
Fair Association, and submitted a list with 
a recommendation that it or something 
similar be adopted as a basis for the pre- 
miuins which it was hoped would be offered 
for the products of the apiary. My list has 
been adopted and a separate class—Class K 
—maide for honey, ete. You will please 
notice that the premiums awarded for honey 
will be for the best ‘tin the most market- 
able shape.” The words quoted I consider 
important to prevent the awards being 
given to honey which in itself may be 
equally fine, but stored ina common “cap.” 
This has been done. W. W. Hiporire. 


Dr. N. P. Allen, for Kentucky, re- 
poris bee-keeping in a prosperous con- 
dition in thatState. Bee-keepers’Asso- 
ciations have done much to disseminate 
that knowledge that enables man to 
prosecute bee-keeping intelligently and 
profitably. The standard works on the 
management and culture of the honey 
bee, with the periodicals that are pub- 
lished monthly, devoted to scientific and 
practical bee-culture, and the produc- 
tion and sale of pure honey, have been 
scattered broadcost over the State, and 
have done a great work in dispensing 
the dark clouds of ignorance that have 
hung over the minds of the people, and 
of opening the eyes of the bee-keeper 
to new fields of thought and investiga- 
tion. The consequence is many have 
thrown away the old box-hive, and have 
adopted the movable-frame hive, have 
procured the Italian bee, and have sup- 
plied themselves with honey extractors, 
bee smokers, honey boxes, sections, 
comb-foundation, and such other useful 
inventions as will enable them to prose- 


cute bee-keeping profitable and pleas- 
antly. Thousands of pounds of both 
extracted and comb honey are now pro- 
duced where none was obtained a few 
years ago, and I feel justified in saying 
there is no State better adapted to bee- 
culture and the production of honey 
than Kentucky. With her forests of 
poplar and linden, her mountains and 
plains so rich in bee-forage, her fields 
covered with blue grass, inviting the 
busy bee to come to the ‘feast of fat 
things ”"—milk and honey, almost with- 
out money and without price. I would 
report that we have organized a State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and that we 
have 3 other associations in the State, 
all of which are doing a good work. I 
am satisfied there is not more than half 
an average honey crop this season. 
sees are in good condition for winter. 
I earnestly advise all to make proper 
preparations for winter, and leave 
nothing undone that will conduce to 
the safety, and comfort of the bees 
during their long winter imprisonment. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, for Georgia, re- 
ports the honey crop of the entire Slate 
will not be over 4 of an average. The 
latest report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture of the State. that contained 
anything in reference to bees, estimated 
the number of colonies in the State at 
77,185, which is only one colony and a 
fraction toeach square mile. Theaver- 
age yield of honey per colony is put at 
28 lbs. Total product 2,159,780. The 
bulk of the bees are kept in the old- 
fashioned box-hive, and all wintered on 
their summer stands. In many places 


movable-frame hives are being intro- 
duced, and also Italian bees. The 


major portion of the honey taken is of 
an amber shade, rather dark, but of fine 
flavor, and when in new comh, it pre- 
sents an inviting appearance. ‘The 
honey is mostly obtained from the 
natural flora of the country and not 
from crops cultivated. 

D. P. Norton, for Kansas, reports as 
follows: It is impossible even to ap- 
proximately estimate the honey crop of 
this State at this date, though it may be 
safely put down as light. The honey 
harvest in the State comes mainly in 
September and is not yet secured. I 
would not estimate it to exceed ly to 1g 
an average. 

P. P. Collier, for Missouri, says: In 
making up any report for Missouri, I 
find from various correspondence in 
different localities, a very slim crop of 
honey up to Sept. 1. The heavy loss of 
bees last winter and spring, the great 
effort to build them up again, and the 
continued dry weather, both early and 
late, is the main cause of the failure in 











the honey crop of Missouri. 
ports are good on increase and good 
condition of the bees at present for 
winter quarters, and, with Providence 
smiling upon us, we feel that Missouri 


Most re- 


will take her place among the great 
honey-producing States. At present, 
we report about one-fifth crop of honey, 
and 75 per cent. increase in colonies. 
Paul L. Viallon, for Louisiana, writes: 
I had made preparations to assist the 
National Convention of Bee-Keepers, 
at Cincinnati, and, as stated before, in- 
tended to write an essay to be read. 
But, as luck will have it sometimes, I 
have been confined in my room for over 
2 weeks, suffering from a neuralgic 
pain in the head, caused by a catarrh, 
and, though still suffering, 1 thought of 
informing you of the cause of my ab- 
sence, &c. Having to give up the ide 
of having the pleasure of meeting so 
many friends, I have also to regret not 
having been able to gather my notes 
and write the essay promised. With all 
the wishes of a great success, I am in 


the hope to meet you all at the next 


meeting. 

H. L. Jeffrey, for Connecticut. So 
far as I can learn from all the bee-keep- 
ers I have seen throughout the State, I 
cannot report more than half a crop of 
honey, though a fair per cent. of in- 
crease by natural swarming. A very 
few of the practical Italian bee-keeper, 
who have made a practice of suppress- 
ing increase, have received a good sur- 
plus in box and extracted honey. A 
kind of foul-brood is showing itself 
epidemically. 

Adjourned till 1:30 p. m. 


The Convention proceeded to the 
selection of a committee of five, to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year 
with the following result : W. William- 
son, Kentucky ; Chas. F. Muth, Ohio; 
Dr. Ehrick Parmly, New York; A. I. 
Root, Ohio; Dr. J. P. H. Brown, 
Georgia. The committee were in- 
structed to report to-morrow morning. 

The Secretary read a letter from Prof. 
A.J. Cook, of Mighigan Agricultural 
College, regretting his inability to have 
his essay on ‘* The Tongues of Different 
Races of Bees,” ready for use in this 
Convention. He is particularly desir- 
ous to make an accurate and exhaustive 
examination, and give a report that 
may be wholly reliable ; to do this, he 
will require more time, but when satis- 
fied with the prognosis, will publish 
the conclusion reached in the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

Individual reports for the season were 
now called for; only 37 responded in 











detail. Of those responding, but few 
reported an average yield. Six reported 
no honey; fourteen had secured very 
little ; seven reared and sold queens, but 
had obtained no honey; forty-four had 
made bee-keeping profitable the past 
season, while eighteen had not suc- 
ceeded so well. Very many failed to 
respond to the eall. 

The following paper was then read on 


Honey-Producing Piants, Trees and Shrubs 
of Kentucky. 


There is no subject of more importance to 
the bee-keeper, nor is there one that gives 
him more pleasure than the study of honey- 
ae flowers. Nomatter whether they 
sloom in the garden, the field or the forest, 
or perchance along the roadsides, if our bees 
gather honey from them, they at once be- 
come an object of interest and investigation. 
The question of bee forage is one that every 
one engaged in bee-keeping should investi- 
gate, for upon the amount and duration of 
honey-producing plants in the vicinity of 
the apiary depends the success or failure of 
the enterprise. 

We do not deem it necessary or important 
to mention all the flowers that bees work 
upon, as there is scarcely any flower that 
blooms in this latitude that does not afford 
either honey or pollen to some extent ; but 
we shall confine ourselves to such as we con- 
sider the most valuable for honey produc- 
tion, that are native to Kentucky, and also 
to such as we believe are worthy of cultiva- 
tion for bee pasturage. 

First, then, we have the elm, the elder, 
the hazel and the willow, that bloom in Feb- 
ruary, and in warm winters in January. 
They afford mostly pollen, and but little 
honey. Nextin order come the maples—the 
red, the silver-leaf and the sugar maples. 
They are valuable in stimulating early 
brood-rearing, furnishing an abundance of 

ollen, the staff of life to the honey bee, as 

read is toman. In March the wild plum 
and red-bud or Judas-tree, bloom in rich 
profusion, and the hum of the little worker 
is music to our ears as they gather in the 
rich stores at their command. As the sea- 
son advances to the last of March and Ist of 
April, the peach begins to open its honey- 
laden flowers, and, as it were, to invite the 
busy bee to a rich feast of fatthings. Then 
the strawberry begins to blossom, and the 
cherry opens its snow-white flowers. The 
pear and apple come in quick succession, 
and the busy hum of the little bee fills the 
ears and heart of the bee-keeper with ecsta- 
cy and delight, as well as pleasant thoughts 
that feeding time is over, and the bees are 
preparing, by raising brood in abundance, 
for the golden harvest just ahead. The 
black locust, blackberry and raspberry be- 
gin to bloom the first of May, and our bees 
gather an abundance of honey from them 
of rich, delicious flavor, though but little o 
itis ever taken, as itis consumed by the 
bees in rearing brood. The poplar begins 
to bloom about the middle of May, and af- 
fords more honey than any forest tree with 
which we are acquainted. Its cups of golden 
nectar often run over, and our bees gather 
honey so rapidly that we are astonished at 











_ the progress they make in filling their hives 
and in comb-building. 

Next comes the king of honey-producing 
ants, the white clover, and it continues to 
loom through the month of June. It 

stands pre-eminent as a honey-producing 
piant, and its honey is praised for its snowy 
whiteness and its delicate flavor. From the 
middle of June till the middle of July the 
linden blossoms, but as it is very rare in 
Kentucky, the crop of honey gathered from 
it is confined to certain localities in the 
mountains and on the water-courses. It is 
rich in white honey that has a pleasant bal- 
sam flavor. During July and August the 
sourwood, prickly ash and sumach blossom, 
and as they come into bloom between the 
spring and fall honey harvest, are valuable, 
as they keep up brood-rearing, and when 
abundant near the apiary, and the atmos- 
pheric conditions are favorable to the secre- 
tion of honey, they afford a surplus of nice 
honey for the bee-keeper. 

In July the yellow-wood and coral-berry 
or St. John’s wort, add greatly to the crop 
in localities where they are found. The 
coral-berry coutinues to bloom through 
August, and is a valuable honey-producing 
shrub that grows in waste places. 
tiful red berries adorn our highways, and 
are valuable as food for sheep and cattle. 
The smart-weed furnishes forage for bees in 
August and the early part of September. 

The goldenrods and asters come in Sep- 
tember and October, and continue till frost, 
Where they are in abundance, bees often 
fill their hives with the richest of honey, 
and the bee-keeper gets a large surplus for 
his share. 

Many cultivated plants are used for food 
by man or beast, that afford rich bee-pastu- 
rage, and I will take occasion to say that I 
cannot recommend the cultivation of any 
that cannot be utilized in some other way 
besides for the honey they furnish. Quite 
a number are valuable for seed crops or food 
for domestic animals. The raspberry and 
gooseberry are valuable as honey producing 
shrubs and for their delicious fruit ; turnip, 
rape, strawberry and buckwheat, all pay 
both ways and should be cultivated exten- 
sively by bee-keepers. White ciover is 
worth all the other varieties as a honey 
plant, besides it is valuable for pasturage 
and hay. Lrecommend its production and 
cultivation. The various kinds of mustard 
are worthy a cultivation for seed crop, as 
well as bee forage. 

I have not attempted to catalogue the 
honey producing plants, trees and shrubs in 
full, but only such as are thought the most 
valuable for production and cultivation by 
the honey producer. J am aware that there 
are many flowers that produce honey, be- 
sides those mentioned: some more, and 
some less valuable to the .apiarist; but I 
think that I have called attention to such as 
are most worthy of our consideration and 
cultivation. 

In locating an apiary for honey produc- 
tion, one should have an eye to the amount 
of bee forage in reach of the location ; for 
no amount of labor and skillin the manipu- 
lation of our bees will pay where it is 
wanting. N. P. ALLEN, M.D. 

Smith’s Grove, Ky. 


Its beau- | 


H. R. Boardman, Ohio,—My bees have 


obtained a considerable quantity of 
honey, and I can attribute it to no 
source but the sap from the oak trees. 
I have frequently observed my bees 
working in large numbers on the twigs 
and limbs of the oaks, and especially on 
the smaller ones, but most frequently 
on the twigs, which seem more than 
usually covered with galls. (Mr. Board- 
man here exhibited a small burr oak 
limb which was thickly covered with 
galls or small nut-like excrescences, 
which give it a warty or knotty appear- 
ance). 

Mr. Muth, of Ohio, recommended 
melilot or sweet clover to plant for the 
bees. He thinks it will most admirable 
fillthe gap between white clover and 
basswood in the spring, and goldenrods 
and asters in the fall. 

Mr. Coffinberry. of Illinois, thought 
sweet clover could not be too highly 
commended to bee-keepers. For sev- 
eral years the subject of bee forage has 
engrossed the attention of some of the 
leading ariarists and scientists in the 
country, and many were being forced 
to the conclusion—as all would be 
eventually—that it will pay to plant for 
honey. If,on an average of one year 
in four the necessity of feeding to win- 
ter through can be averted by a judici- 
oue selection of self-seeding plants, it 
will have paid, and even if the seasons 
of total dearth are less frequent, the 
stimulation it gives to brood-rearing in 
mid-summer, from the perpetual inflow 
of honey into the hives, and the sub- 
sistence it would afford after extracting 
closely at the end of the white clover 
and basswood season, thus keeping the 
colonies strong to take advantage of 
spontaneous fall bloom, will much more 
than repay the trouble of planting. 
The speaker would not recommend the 
apiarist to confine themselves to a sin- 
gle plant. During several years’ experi- 
ments in the BEE JOURNAL Apiary, he 
has formed a most favorable opinion of 
mammoth mignonette (reseda grandi- 
flora), as it blooms early, late and con- 
tinuously, from spring till winter, and 
bees work on it in the morning and all 
day long till night. He had in his gar- 
den frequently observed bees working 
on balsams or lady slippers. The plant 
is strong and very nardy, and a profuse 
bloomer ; it possesses the rare advant- 
age of being disliked by cattle and 
other animals ; even rabbits would not 
eat it. He hoped bee-keepers would 
test it thoroughly. Catnip and mother- 
wort were well worth attention, and 
every waste place should be well seeded 
with them. They require but little en- 
couragement, and the bees would prove 











most grateful recipients of such favors 
bestowed on them, and repay it ten-fold 
in honey. 

Samuel Fish, Ohio, endorses spider 
plant as a most excellent honey plant ; 
he thinks it one of the best. 

The Secretary read the following pa- 
per, entitled 

Bee Pasturage. 


Mr. President and. Gentlemen of the 
Convention: As our honey crop mainly 
depends upon certain honey plants, it 
necessarily follows that our bees should be 
provided with them, so that they can collect 
nectar from early spring to late autumn. 
These plants should be kept in abundance 
so that when there is plenty of saccharine 
secretion in them the bees will not be 
obliged to stay at home. 

Many bee-keepers think no more about 
bee-pasturage than they would of feeding 
the beautiful songsters of the woods. ‘’ Tis 
true’ they may believe there is an abund- 
ance of honey plants growing wild, under 
the best circumstances that nature will per- 
mit. Though this may be so with many 
localities, it is not so in all places. The 
basswood which may grow with great luxu- 
rience here, and the bees get a good flow of 
honey, a few miles further on there may be 
none of it. Where field flowers full of rich 
honey are in abundance, bees will com- 
mence to gather surplus early in the season. 

All kinds of honey plants are not favor- 
able to all locations ; the basswood will not 
grow where it is wet and marshy; in such 
places the willow, maple, golden rods, 
and Spanish needles grow abundantly, and 
in such locations bees may have very little 
surplus in the early part of the season 
while in autumn they will have every cell 
filled with the most delicious honey. The 
white cloveris fast becoming the best honey 
plant for it is genial to nearly all soils and 
can be found every where, along the road- 
sides, in the meadows, and in the pastures, 
and in my opinion it blooms longer where 
cattle are herded than elsewhere. 

About 20 rods from my ay is a field of 
130 acres, used for herding cattle, and to-day 
the white clover is blooming with the same 
luxurience that it did in June, and the bees 
are filling their hives with honey gathered 
from it. There are years where the white 
clover has yielded no honey and bees have 
had to gather from other sources. As bee- 
keeping is fast becoming one of the great 
industries of America, we must provide our 
bees with ample bee-pasturage; if not 
limited to a few kinds, let there be great 
variation in the time of bloom. When the 
season is wet, white clover contains no 
honey, then buckwheat and borage must 
supply its place; the latter I ‘believe is one 
of the most productive honey plants we 
have. 

Let every bee-keeper produce as much 
honey as possible, so that others may be 
induced to recuperate, and that they may 
have pleasure as well as profit. Virgil says: 

“The gifts of heaven my following song pursues, 

Aerial honey and ambrosia! dews.” 

L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 

LaCrosse, Wis., Sept. 19, 1880. 


A. A. Freidenburg, Ohio, had ex- 
pended $40 for honey plants. He put 
in about 150 feet square of mignonette 
(reseda odorata), and has not realized 
one-fourth its cost. Lady-slippers or 
balsamsare good. Last fall he gathered 
about 1,000 roots of the Simpson honey 
plant, and knows he has been well re- 
paid for his trouble. He has tried spi- 
der plant, and likes it. The blossoms 
are so shaped that the rains do not wash 
out the nectar. 

Rev. L. Johnson, Kentucky, was de- 
cidedly in favor of planting for honey. 
He thoughta variety of plants was best. 
Some seasons one plant would bloom 
and yield largely of nectar,while another 
might not prove satisfactory, and vice 
versa. 

Mr. Harrington, Ohio, hoped the gen- 
tlemen present would not overlook the 
many excellent qualities of ground at F 
It was a hardy, thrifty plant; would 
grow anywhere, and under the most ad- 
verse circumstances; if you turned it 
upside down it would blossom up from 
the other side, and you could not kill it 
with a club; besides it was such a pro- 
verbial bloomer, that the season when 
it failed to blossom you would have no 
taxes to pay. 

R. B. Price, Ohio, suggested lucerne 
or alfalfa clover, which had been ex- 
tensively grown along the banks of the 
Ohio river by the late Mr. 8. Mangold. 

P. W. McFatridge, Indiana, spoke fa- 
vorably of buckwheat, and said that 
aside from the honey, the grain obtained 
from it would always amply pay for its 
cultivation. 

D. A. Jones, Ontario, said there was 
nothing equal to Bokhara clover. It 
blossoms early in the summer, and till 
winter kills it; the stalk is strong and 
well set. growing from 5 to 10 feet high, 
and well covered with bloom. He was 
so well pleased with it that, after sev- 
eral years’ trial, he will this fall plant 
28 acres of it. The plant has often been 
identitied as melilot or sweet clover, but 
the speaker thought he could detect a 
difference. 

Question.—Do you think it will pay 
to plant it with a special view to its 
honey yield ? 

Mr. Jones.—Yes sir; I know it will. 

A. Benedict, Ohio, has observed that 
the flow of honey to the flowers is like 
that of sap in the trees. and an adverse 
wind will dry it up. He has often been 
in the forests while making maple sugar, 
and witha favorable wind the sap would 
flow in a continuous stream and sugar- 
making would goon very satisfactorily ; 
but if the wind changed to come vig- 
orously from a northerly direction, the 
flow of sap would cease, and with it the 











sugar-making till the wind changed to | 

«a more favorable direction. 
Mr. Boardman, Ohio, has had a little 

experience with spider plant and fig- 


wort. Ile does not think much of the 
former, as the flow of honey is not con- 
tinuous during the day, and after the 
early morning hours the bees do not 
work on it; but with figwort the case is 
different, and the bees visit it at all 
hours of the day. He thinks it will pay 
bee-keepers to cultivate it. 

A. I. Root, Ohio, is satisfied cultiva- 
tion does much in developing any honey 
plant, and will greatly increase the 
eh of nectar. 

S. T. Pettit, Ontario, called attention 
to ‘the hawthorn or thornapple of this 
country. Its time of bloom was very 
opportune for the bees, and its nectar 
so easily obtained and so fragrant that 
bees would fly along distance to work 
onit. Where a hawthorn bush was in 
bloom, vast numbers of bees could al- 
ways be found. 

D. A. Jones, Ontario, was called up 
to give his views regarding over-stock- 
ing. He thinks it very difficult to over- 
stock any good location with bees. He 
has 300 colonies in his home apiary, and 
at another locality but a few colonies, 
entirely out of range from any other 
bees. This latter bee range is quite as 
desirable as the former, and the bees 


equally as good and strong, yet they 
store no more honey per colony. He 


has visited many apiaries in the East 
with 1,000 to 1,200 colonies in one place, 
and that, too, where appearances indi- 
cated that 6 or Smiles afforded no more 
nor better pasturage than 2 or 3 miles 
would in America. He is satisfied that 
over-stocking is an imaginary evil, and 
one of the improbabilities in a good lo- 
cality for bees. 

Adjourned till 7 p.1 

EVENING SESSION. 

President Newman invited Vice Pres- 
ident Dr. J. P. H. Brown to the chair, 
and gave the following address on the 


Improved Race of Bees. 


To obtain the best results we must possess 
the highest grade of bees that it is possible 
to obtain. Our object being to elevate the 
race, there must be no backward steps ; no 
deterioration should be countenanced ; no 
thoughtiess or hasty work must be allowed 
—but after carefully weighing the matter 
the most thorough and rigid treatment 
should be employed, all looking to the ad- 
vancement of the art and science of repro- 
duction, and the building, up of a strain of 
bees that will give the very best of results. 

In developing the highest strain of 
horses, not all their offspring are equal to 
the best ; careful selection of those coming 
the nearest to the ideal animal must always 
be chcsen, from which to breed, and the | 


closest scruting is necessary while making 
that selection. The sameis true of cattle, 
sheep, hogs, poultry, and bees. ‘“ Sports’’ 
and ‘ variations” continually occur, pro- 
ducing inferior progeny; but all careful 
breeders who have an eye to the improve- 
ment of the race will reject those that do 
not come up to the “standard of excellence;”’ 
sending such animals and poultry to the 
shambles—so let us carefully select the best 
queens and drones to breed from, and re- 
mworselessly sacrifice all others. 


Five points are essential to govern the 
selection: they must be prolific, industri- 
ous, docile, hardy, and beautiful in ap- 
pearance. 

The queen must be prolific, to be able to 
keep the hive full of bees, to gather the 
honey harvest when it comes; the bees 
must be industrious to let nothing escape 
their vigorous search, while gathering the 
sweet nectar; they must be docile to allow 
the apiarist to manipulate them with ease 
and pleasure; they must be strong and 
hardy, to withstand the rapid changes in 
climate ; and must be of singular beauty, to 
= the admiration of the fancier of fine 
stock 

“The bee of the future” will be present 
at the very moment when the slumbering 
flower, under the penetrating dew, awakes 
to consciousness, and unfolds its buds to 
take in the first rays of the morning sun. 
The ideal bee will dip into that tiny foun- 
tain, which distils the honey drop by drop, 
and bear off its honeyed treasure to its 
waxen cells of virgin comb. 


Much has been written and spoken about 
queens duplicating themselves—but what 
we want is progression, not duplication ! 
We want to breed up—good, better, best— 
not simply to hold what we have, but to 
improve the race. Mr. Langstroth struck the 
key-note when he said: ‘We want the 
best race of bees, or the best cross in the 
world.” Itis yet an open question as to 
what part will be taken by the Asiatic 
races in producing “the coming bee.” A 
“eross” in this direction, and breeding in 
or out the distinctive features and propensi- 
ties, may possibly, be “the next progressive 
step.” But of one thing I am certain, how- 
ever, “the bee of the future” will be the 
one that will gather the most honey, be the 
most prolific, and, at the same time, the 
most docile, hardy and industrious; and 
when produced, whatever may be its color 
or markings its name will be Apis 
American ! 


D. A. Jones, Ontario, moved a vote 
of thanks be tendered Mr. Newman for 
the able address. Carried unanimously. 

Rev. L. Johnson, Kentucky, would 
like the question fully discussed as to 
the superiority of bees. Since he be- 
came enthused in the occupation of bee- 
keeping, he has been unable to pass a 
hive ot bees without observing all the 
characteristics connected with it. He 
thought the Italian bee a great advance 
on the old-time black bee, and doubted 
not they were capable of still greater 
improvement. He thought all would 











admit the greater prolificness of hybrid 
queens. The past season he had one 
which produced at least a bushel of bees, 
and that colony had given fully 200 Ibs. 
of honey. What we want is the race 
of bees which will bring the most money. 

Mr. Newman was certain Mr. John- 
son and himself agreed upon the gen- 
eral results to be attained. First, we 
want the bee which will obtain the most 
honey—and the most honey brings the 
most money; then the wher traits as 
he had enumerated them. 

Mr. Harrington, Ohio, has tried sev- 
eral strains of bees: First, Italians; 
second, albinos ; third, a cross between 
Italians and albinos. The claim that 
the dark or leather-colored Italians 
are the best honey-gatherers is all bosh. 
He finds the larger Italians are the best 
honey-gatherers, regardless of color. 
He has a holy queen that is very prolific, 
and her bees gave the best yield of 
honey he hasreceived thisseason. This 
queen was received late in the season, 
placed in a small nucleus, and had built 
up to the strongest colony he owned. 


O. O. Poppleton, Iowa, I have experi- 
enced that the lighter bees are far ahead 
in all the desirable qualities. I invari- 
able get a good return from the yellow 
bees, when perhaps the dark ones are 
in a destitute condition. When the yel- 
low bees have nosurplus, it is useless to 
look any further. 

Mr. Muth, Ohio, had removed nine 
Egyptian queens in one day to give 
place to yellow Italians. The Egyp- 
tians were in astarving condition while 
his light Italians were filling the sur- 
plus boxes nicely; besides, the Egyp- 
tians were so cross that there was no 
pleasure in working them. In fact, 
they seemed almost intractable, even 
with the plentiful application of smoke. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Georgia, thinks 
the idea prevalent with some apiarists, 
that the dark Italians are the _ best 
workers, is a mistaken one. He thinks 
the amiable, light-colored bee just as 
good a worker as the darker colored. 

Mr. Harrington, Ohio, inquired why 
the grand-daughters of imported queens 
are always lighter than those imported. 

Rev. Mr. Johnson, Kentucky, thought 
it was undoubtedly owing to climatic 
change; the same effects were true of 
horses, cattle, and even the human 
family in point of superiority. 

C. C. Coflinberry, Illinois, attributed 
much of the superiority of the Ameri- 
can-Italian bee to a loose practice pre- 
vailing in the selection of queens for 
shipment to this country. In filling an 
order, most of the Italian queen-breed- 
ers paid but little attention to the selec- 





tion of the best; with them it was | 


enough to know that a queen was fertil- 
ized and laying, to fill the requirements 
of an order, and he ventured the asser- 
tion that not more than one queen ina 
score was fit to breed queens for the 


market. With the American queen- 
breeder, who had any regard for repu- 
tation, the best are always selected for 
propagation, and the fact of the impor- 
tation does not constitute it the best. 
By a careful selection from the very 
best of those imported, and a subse- 
quent breeding with a special view al- 
ways to perpetuate the best, we have 
now reached a point far in advance of 
the apiarists in ltaly. 

S. D. Riegel, Ohio.—The last speaker 
has expressed it exactly. Purchasers 
wanting the best queens and bees al- 
ways select from the American im- 
proved stock, instead of the imported 
or that bred directly from the imported. 

Dr. Brown, Georgia, acquiesced in the 
above opinions. 

Mr. Harrington, Ohio, said he had 
never seen an imported queen that did 
not produce three-banded Italians, al- 
though some were very dark. 

Mr. Coffinberry had seen 
which did not. 

A. G. Hill, Indiana, had seen at least 
two imported queens that produced 
hybrids. 

Mr. Newman has noticed bees in Italy 
as black as any in this country. 

Mr. Jones said he had seen black bees 
at several places in Italy,even in the 
vicinity of Rome. He gave, as his 
opinion, that the Italian bees were des- 
cended from the bees of Holy land, or 
those on the Island of Cyprus. 

The following communication was 
read, as bearing upon the subject under 
discussion : 


several 


The Vellow Race of Bees. 


The advertisements and other writings of 
the breeders and dealers in queens and 
bees, as published in the bee papers, if 
taken literally, would lead one to believe 
that the name “Italian” is synonymous 
with the yellow race of bees. To inquire 
into the truth or falsity of this assumption 
on the part of interested parties, is the pur- 
pose of this short article. It is but repeat- 
ing whatevery well-informed person knows, 
when I say that with the honey bee, as with 
the ants and some other insects, there is the 
yellow or light-colored race, and the black 
or dark-colored race ; and these races when 
isolated ought to be, and are as distinct, one 
from the other, as the yellow and black ants 
are. But if they are so situated (being of 
the same species) that the yellow queens 
may meet the black drones, and vice versa, 
the result will be ‘graded stock,” or what 
is commonly called in bee parlance hybridi- 
zation. 

Now I assert without fear of successful 
contradiction, that the yellow race of bees 











is not peculiar to Italy ; they are found in 


the Island of Cyprus, Palestine, Syria, and 
doubtless in other parts of the earth ; hence 
the name “Italian” is not synonymous 
with the yellow race of bees. If further 
proof was necessary to establish this mrt 
sition, it is found in the fact that the breed- 
ers and dealers in queens have bought and 
sold ** golden” Italians, ‘‘dark” Italians, 
‘“‘leather-colored” Italians, and all the 
shades of the rainbow under the spacious 
name “Italian.” I am of the opinion that 
not more than 25 per cent. of all the queens 
imported from Italy fairly represent the 
_ yellow race of bees. have seen at 
east one imported queen from Italy, that 
em pem the most common hybrids. I now 
lave queens in my apiary from six — 
queens, and the variations are as palpable 
as that seen in “graded” stock. 


Dr. Willich, in his ‘* Domestic Encyclo- 
pedia or Dictionary of facts,” re-published 
in this country nearly 80 years ago, in his 
chapter on the honey bee speaks of Milan, 
Italy, and other places, and says “of the 
several kinds of working bees” that ‘* those 
which are small, oblong, smooth, bright or 
shining, and of a gentle disposition” were 
referred by the ancients ; ‘‘ that the super- 
lor utility of this species has been estab- 
lished by experience.” That this author 
in the words “bright or shining and of a 
gentle disposition ” intends to refer tothe 
yellow race of bees, so highly prized at the 
yresent day, I have no doubt. And when 
1e speaks of the “ several kinds of working 
bees” he proves all that [ have said, viz: 
That the imported stock from Italy as a 
general thing do not fairly represent the 
‘bright’ or yellow race of bees, because of 
their contact in the past with other races 
of bees. It matters not, though the bright 
or yellow race of bees in Italy have sur- 
vived and absorbed (because of their ‘‘ su- 
perior utility’’) all other races of bees in 
that country; they must necessarilly have 
retained some of their blood, peculiar 
traits, &c., which is continually cropping 
out in the process of breeding. 

Hence we have bees from the same im- 
ported queens which fairly represent the 
pure yellow race in color and disposition ; 
and ‘bees called “dark” Italians, and 
‘“‘leather-colored” Italians, full of vindictive- 
ness, always ready for afight. These fairly 
represent the dark, or black race of bees 
both in color and disposition. There is a 
curious fact connected with the amalgama- 
tion of blood, well understood by stock 
breeders, and that is, there is always a 
tendency to run downwards ; or, in other 
words, the blood of the inferior parent 
always prevails in the long run, because 
their progeny is invigorated by the superior 
blood of the superior parent, while nothing 
is given in return. 

We have a striking example of this ac- 
cepted proposition in the offspring of the 
eee from Italy. So prone have 

they been to breed after the taint of blood 
in their composition, that breeders and 
dealers have been compelled to do all in 
their power to popularize the so-called 
“‘dark Italians”’ or give up the business of 

= rearing at present prices. No one of 
them, however, has claimed that the so- 


ealled “leather-colored ”’ Italians are a dis- 
tinct race, separate and apart from the yel- 
low and black varieties, which are acknowl- 
edged by all to be distinct and fixed races of 
bees. Theso-called “dark” Italians, there- 
fore, is either a disti:'ct race or type of bees, 
or they are hybrids, there is no escape from 
this conelusion. G. W. DEMAREF. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


Mr. Boardman moved, asa test of the 
sentiment of the Convention, 

Resolved, That the importation of 
Italian queens is no longer advisable as 
an improvement of our present race of 
bees. 

A. I. Root, Ohio, has labored under 
the impression that there were no black 
bees in Italy. He is now satisfied they 
do exist there, since Mr. Jones says he 
has seen them. Mr. Root thinks, how- 
ever, the manner of applying tests, and 
the points of excellence bred for, has 
had much to do in improving the race, 
and in deciding their purity. 

W. Williamson, Kentucky, hoped the 
resolution would not prevail. Since 
1861 we have been improving. 

Capt. W. F. Williams, Ohio, moved to 
lay the resolution on the table. Motion 
prevailed 

D. A. Jones, Ontario, stated he had 
been unable to perfect his paper on the 
**peculiarities and advantages of Cyp- 
rian bees,” however, he would tell them 
something of what he had seen and en- 
countered in his European trip. He 
stated that the people of Cyprus were 
a superstitious people and he had _ ex- 
perienced much trouble in his dealings 
with them, owing to their prejudices 
against foreigners. From Cyprus he 
had gone to Jerusalem, and had ob- 
tained i! queens and bees in the 
holy land, but had experienced much 
difficulty in getting them over the 
mountains and to the sea-coast, as the 
bees in that far-off land were mostly 
kept in hives made of unbaked clay, 
and cylindrical in shape. After a 
aswarm of bees was put in one of them, 
the end was closed with an earthen 
plate or dise which fitted in, and the 
cracks were then closed with mud, 
which made them quite tight. These 
were then packed on the tops of each 
other, in pyramidal form, with some- 
times several hundred in a single pile, 
and the entrances all opening one way. 
In this manner the top layers kept the 
lower ones cool, and although the heat 
was often as high as 112- to 115°, he had 
never heard of a case of melting down 
of the combs. When honey is wanted, 
the disc or plate is removed from the 
end, some smoke blown in to drive the 
bees forward, then witha long knife the 
combs are cut out, the plate filled in 
again, and the bees left to repair the 











damage and fill up with comb and 


honey again. Mr. Jones bore strong 
testimony to the prolifieness of the holy 
and Cyprus queens, and thought they 
would prove valuable addition to our 
present fine race of Italian queens. 
Adjourned till 9 a.m. to-morrow. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order 
by President Newman. 

The report of the Committee on 
Nominations being called for, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, the chairman, asked for 
further time, as all the committee were 
not present. On motion, further time 
was granted. 

The Secretary read the following com- 
munication : 


To the President—Dear Sir: 


I have been troubled with “Foul Brood” 
and have succeeded in eradicating it so well 
that at present there is not a particle in my 
apiary. When I discover it in a colony, | 
immediately take all their combs from them 
except one or two empty ones that contain 
no brood; I first extract the combs, then 
cut them out of the frames and immediately 
melt them up into wax; I boil or bake the 
frames for a few minutes and use them 
again, instead of new ones, as they are then 
free from infection. In two or three days 
1 shake the bees off of the remaining combs, 
in a new clean hive, and give them nothing 
but foundation to begin with. To purify 
the old hive, I first burn about two ounces 
of sulphur in the hive ; then scrape the hive 
well witha square-ended knife, removing all 
nt gm and wax, then scald throughly with 

rine. This, 1 find, makes the hive all 
right. By this course I only lose the combs 
and save the hives, frames, wax and bees. 

I have an improvement in frames to pre- 
sent to the fraternity which | believe they 
will appreciate, as I have found it to be 
quite valuable, and have never known of its 
having been used except where introduced 
by myself. 1 therefore claim it as my own 
invention: Did you ever take hold of a 
heavy frame by the top-bar and give it a 
downward jerk to remove the bees, and have 
the top-bar, come off? If you have, then 
you know how provoking it is, and incon- 
venient to vmeay at the time. I have‘no 
further trouble nowin that line and will 
now describe my invention. In nailing up 
a frame I use but one nail at each end of the 
top-bar, to secure the side bars in place, and 
then take a strip of tin about 5 inches Jong 
by 4 inch wide and punch a small hole near 
each end. This piece of tin is first to be 
nailed to the side-bar about 2 inches from 
the top, with a small brad, then bent across 
the top-bar, down the other side, and nailed 
to the side-bar. This strip will bear great 
weight. The other end of the frame is 
finished in the same manner. I use the 
refuse strips of tin from the tinshops, and 
the expense is quite trifling. 

Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. S. C. DopGE. 


The Secretary read the following let- 
ter from Prof. J. Hasbrouck: 


President Newman: 

lam sorry that I shall be obliged to dis- 
appoint you and the Convention—if it will 
be any disappointment—in not furnishing 
my “ fine comb glucose honey” as per agree- 
ment. Lam notable to do this on account 
of the very abundant and uninterrupted 
flow of honey in this locality ever since 
I promised the article and even from the 
10th of July. During this time it would 
have been impossible to get bees to take the 
vile stuff, even if mixed in oniy small pro- 
portions with honey, I had hoped that there 
would have been a slight “rest”? between 
toad flax (linaria vulgaris) and the fall 
asters; but the country is yet yellow with 
the flower, while the latter is yielding honey 
in a flood almost. Hoping that toad flax 
may extend around to all the brotherhood, 
so that none of them may have time todream 


| of bonanzas in any kind of “fed honey,” 


and wishing for you all a very profitable and 
agreeable meeting. J. HASBROUCK. 
Bound Brook, N. J., Sept. 26, 1880. 


In consequence of the non-reception 
of several papers, and as several desired 
to return to their homes this evening, 
Mr. Williamson offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Convention com- 
plete its labors to-day,so that its ad- 
journment this evening may be final. 

On moticn, the consideration of the 
resolution was postponed till the after- 
noon session. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Georgia, ad- 
dressed the Convention on 


Queens; 
Their Fertilization and Peculiarities. 


The subject [ have chosen for the con- 
sideration of your Society is: ‘*Queens— 
their fertilization and peculiarities.’”?> While 
this, no doubt, may seem hackneyed and 
threadbare to many present, it is, after all, 
the pivotal point around which the whole 
science of apiculture revolves. 

During the past 25 years what desperate 
efforts have on made, and what money 
has been expended, in order to procure 
queen-bees that would produce worker 
progeny possessing more desirable qualities: 
than those with which we were already ac- 
quainted! To get something better nearly 
every known country has been ransacked : 
even Palestine and the historic Isle of Cy- 
prus have been made to contribute their 
quota. : 

The ideal queen-bee of to-day is an en- 
tirely different personage from her royalk 
highness of 30 years ago. Then, 

“ First of the throng and foremost of the whole, 

She stands confest the sovereign and the soul.” 


Now, while she may still be regarded as the 
soul of the colony, she stands divested of 
her royal robes, and is in a great measure 
the creature of the apiarist. The cry is for 
queens that will produce progeny having the 
very essence of all the good qualities and 
virtues of beehood. They must. be in- 
dustrious, good honey gatherers, long of 
tongue, strong of wing, peaceable, gentle to 
handle, must never sting their keeper, must. 











never rob their neighbors nor suffer them- 
selves to be robbed ; and, in connection with 
all these attributes, they must possess the 
quality of beauty. I have no doubt there are 


bee-keepers who would desire a much 
longer array of virtues than those I have 
enumerated. 

Whether it is possible to center and focal- 
ize all these physical qualities, and psychi- 
eal characteristics into the individuality of 
a queen-bee, | consider rather questionable. 
It is quite likely that the degree of attain- 
ment in matters of this kindis limited. We 
find such to be the case in breeding stock 
and poultry, and in pomology. Nature 
seems to have set a limit to this improve- 
ment—when we arrive at that point, there is 
a physical degeneracy with a rapid tendency 
to revert back to the original type. 

For the last 10 years 1 have made the 
breeding of Italian queens a specialty, and 
during this time I have spent days of ob- 
servation and thought in studying every 
phase of the subject in order to reduce it to 
a demonstrated theorem. My experience 
and observations can be summed up in the 
following en | : 

It is possible to maintain a standard of 
vigor, and achieve a great degree of im- 
provement in our queens with especial 
reference to desirable qualities in their 
worker progeny. Inconsidering this propo- 
sition the essential points to be observed are, 

1. Our breeding stock must be pure, vig- 
orous and prolific. Pure stock is of the first 
importance if we wish to breed with an eye 
to improvement. 

2. The worker progeny of our breeding 
mothers must possess those qualities that 
we most desire to transmit and perpetuate. 


3. All the conditions necessary for the 
production and development of a healthy 
and vigorous queen must be complied with. 
Before I speak of these conditions I shall 
refer to the fecundated egg and to its appear- 
ance at the timeof the birth of the larve 
We often hear talk of rearing queens from 
the egg—that is, the egg is selected and 
bathed in the queen-developing food even 
before it is hatched. Such queens, it is 
argued, are better than those reared from 
the larvie. This notion, like thousands of 
others owes its existence more to a repeti- 
tion of old theories than it does to well-ob- 
served and demonstrated facts. 

I believe it is admitted by all scientific 
apiarists that there are no eggs per se laid 
especially for the production of queens, and 
another sort of eggs laid to hatch workers. 
It has been most conclusively determined, 
that an egg that would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, develope into a worker bee, 
would when developed in a royal-cell and 
fed with royal jelly, come forth as a queen 
or mother bee. The ovum, then, that would 
hatch a queen is not different from that 
which would hatch a worker. 1t is the same. 
It has all the characteristics of a perfect 
egg—the vitalized germ, the yelk, the al- 
bumen, the chorion or shell, thus constitut- 
ing the “initial” insect. 

Nature has amply and most bountifully 
provided and stored within the delicate egg- 
shell and membranes sufficient food for the 
support of the embryo during its abode in 
its egg-home. 


From along series of observations that I 
have conducted with a view to determine 
if any prepared food is ever deposited in the 
cell before the hatching of the egg, I am 
satisfied there is no such food placed there 
until after the larve has emerged from the 
egg. As soon as this takes Et e, the nurse- 
bees quickly deposit a milky looking food 
within reach of the little grub. In fact, 
this food is often placed there before the 
exuviated shell is removed from the cell, 
which at times makes it appear as though 
the egg was still there and bathed in the 
larve-pabulum. 

It may be laid down as a well established 
maxim that the younger the larvee, other 
conditions being the same, the better the 
gueen. If possible the larvee should not be 
over one day old. To know the exact age, 
requires experience and a system of close 
observation has to be kept up. The colony 
containing the breeding queen must be kept 
in a thrifty condition. The cards of combs 
intended for the rece tion of the eggs should 
be new and clean. hetimeof its insertion 
into the hive, and the time of egg-deposit, 
must all be noted. An egg will hatch on 
an average in three days—sooner if the 
weather should be very warm, and longer if 
it should be cool. When examining the 
frame it should be taken to a strong light, 
otherwise the newly hatched grub cannot be 
seen. At first when it appears outside of 
the shell itis a tiny elongated mite, but its 
nurses soon literally bathe it in food. When 
the jarvie is three days old it is very rare 
that a good queen can be reared at all: 


4. Nextin importance to newly hatched 
larve is a sufficient quantity of bees of a 
suitable age to supply the magical food that 
is capable of transforming the grub into a 
ae anatomically and physiologically differ- 
ent from all other bees in the hive, and 
capable of becoming the mother of a whole 
colony. 

We know royal jelly is elaborated by the 
workers, but how it is compowided we do 
not know; still, we do know that without 
honey and pollen no queen-cells can be 
built. An abundant supply of pollen is of 
the greatest importance; for even with 
plenty of honey and a scarcity of pollen, 
the cells will be only abortive attempts. 
The number of bees must be sufficiently 
large to keep up the temperature of the hive 
and to perform the ordinary duties, besides 
preparing the requisite food. Less than 
two quarts of bees I should consider a weak 
queel-rearing colony. The bulk should be 
young bees, or such that never did duty in 
the fields. The cells must be subjected toa 
rigid system of pruning—the large and per- 
fect only ret tained, and the small and puny- 
looking ones rejected. When a cell is 
hatched in an incubator or in a nursery cage 
and the queen is kept confined for a few 
days and thus deprived of the freedom and 
invigorating influences of the hive, she be- 
comes thereby impaired to a certain degree, 
in physical power, and also in color. Hence, 
such contraptions are not to be recommended 
and should only be used in cases of dire 
necessity. 

We have now, in a general way referred 
to the most prominent conditions whereby 
we can improve the standard of our queens 











so faras physical development is concerned. 
Our queen is now supposed to have ar- 
rived at that age when her organs of gen- 
eration commence to develop, and when she 
becomes infused with that sexual impulse 
that prompts her to leave her hive to seek a 


union with the male. Without this union, 
her laying capacity will be limited to com- 
paratively a few eggs that will be unimpreg- 
nated and will hatch only drones. By the 
way, I will here take occassion to remark, 
that while the Rev. Dr. Dzierzon has re- 
ceived the credit, however justly, of pub- 
lishing to the world the anomaly of the 
development of unimpregnated eggs under 
the theory of parthenogenesis, Huber un- 
doubtedly had the honor of making the 
discovery that virgin queens very often laid 
eggs and that all such eggs produced only 
drones. 

The influence of the male in stamping the 
character of the worker and queen progeny 
is much greater than the majority of bee- 
keepers suppose. While the drone progeny 
of virgin queens, and even that of a fertile 
worker, possess perfect genital organs and 
are capable of fertilizing the queen, as we 
have well anthenticated cases to prove, still 
I would recommend that the greatest care 
be taken to select large, well developed 
drones from the best colonies that are noted 
for purity and industry. If the colony 
chosen has ether desirable qualities, so 
much the better. Drones from objection- 
able colonies can partly be held in check by 
the removal of all drone comb, but they can 
effectually be prevented from issuing by the 
application of a drone trap, 

Eight or ten years ago there was_ much 
interest taken by the propagators of Italian 
queens to devise some plan by which they 
could be fertilized in confinement. Htn- 
dreds of experiments were tried, with all 
sorts of traps, boxes, and tents, and all 
proved failures except in a few cases. I 
fear even some of these reported successes 
have been accomplished by allowing san- 
guine hope and imagination to get the bet- 
ter of correct observation. Recently a 
series of fresh experiments have been con- 
ducted with some accredited success. I 
would not have you understand that I think 
fertilization in confinement impossible. I 
have had a wonderful case to occur in my 
own apiary a few years ago, of a fine Italian 
queen, with partial wings, becoming ferti- 
lized within the hive. While never a_pro- 
lific queen, she laid worker and some drone 
eggs, and kept up her colony for some time. 

Fertilization on the wing in the air seems 
to be the plan that nature signaled out for 
the male and female of the honey bee. The 
structure of the drone genitals in conjune- 
tion with the formation of the contiguous 

yarts of his abdomen favors this opinion. 
Prof, Leuckart, an entomolozical anatomist 
of celebrity, when speaking of this subject 
observes: ‘The more completely the ab- 
domen is filled and distended, the more 
readily and perfectly will the sexual ap- 
aratus be thrown forth. Now, among the 
internal organs of the drone, there are some 
which can become inflated only under cer- 
tain conditions. Such are the trachew, 


which permeate the body as ramified tubes | © 


with occasional enlargements or sacs of 


variable dimensions. The most of these 
while in a state of repose, are collapsed 
and nearly empty ; but they become some- 
what charged with air while the insect is 
preparing to fly, and are only fully inflated 
when it is on the wing. The inflation of 
these tracheal tubes, presupposing the 
simultaneous closing of the spiracles, must 
very considerably increase the pressure 
exerted on the side-walls of the abdomen 
and this enables us to perceive the reason 
for the remarkable fact that copulation is 
effected exclusively while the parties are 
flying. In a state of comparative repose, 
when the tracheal vessels are collapsed, the 
amount of pressure which the drone could 
exert on the contents of the abdomen would 
not suffice to effect that perfect inversion of 
the copulating organs which is indispensa- 
ble to liberate the spermatophore and in- 
troduce it in the vaginal sheath of the 
queen.”’ 

It is to be hoped that experiments will 
still be conducted, to effect some more suc- 
eessful plan than any yet devised, of 
fertilization in confinement. In order to 
make any plan successful, it must comply 
with all the natural conditions demanded in 
the case. 

Among the peculiarities of queens 1 may 
mention virgin queens laying before copu- 
lation. A case of this kind occurs now and 
then, but rarely. Queens may go out a 
number of times to meet the drone. This is 
often the case at those seasons when drones 
are scarce. She may keep going out till im- 
pregnation is effected. After this is ac- 
complished, | do not think she ever leaves 
the hive except to accompany a swarm. 
The only certain test to tell if copulation 
has taken place during her flight, is by the 
portion of the drone’s genitals adhering to 
the queen. 

After a queen is once fertilized, does she 
ever leave her hive for a second fertilization? 
I have often heard of reports, and had cases 
under my own observertion, that leaned 
strongly toward the affirmative side of the 
question ; yet I think that all such circum- 
stantial evidence can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained without militating in the least 
against the one-impregnation theory. 

As there are mauy freaks and anomalies 
connected with queen-bees it would be use- 
less for me to make any attempt at enu- 
meration. But by a careful study of such 
cases as they arise in our own apiaries, we 
may gather ideas and facts that may be of 
vast benetit to us in future observations. 

Augusta, Ga. J. P. H. Brown. 

P. W. MeFatridge, Indiana, said he 
had experimented by placing larve in 
dry, partially built cells, and the bees 
would feed them and rear queens, but 
they were invariably killed before fertil- 
zation. 

Dr. Stevens, Indiana, inquired if the 
queens thus reared were in any wise 
different in appearence from _ those 
reared in the natural way ? 

Mr. McFatridge.—No; I found them 
pe sag as well developed, and could 
serve no difference. 

A. G. Hill, Indiana, took exceptions 











to Dr. Brown's theory of the age of the 
larve. It was an admitted fact thatthe 
first queens hatched were always the 
best developed and most prolific, and 
consequently the: larve, if produced 
queens first, would be preferable. Ie 
thought the age of the Gem made but 
little difference, whether 
days old. 

A. Benedict, Ohio, prefers tne queens 
which emerge from the cells first. He 
thought them better developed, more 
prolific, and of longer life. 

Dr. Brown, Georgia.—My experience 
has been that the bees select the best, 
and concentrate in greater numbers on 
those, and, as a consequence, they hatch 
first and produce the best queens. 

Mr. Benedict gave his process of 
queen-rearing, which consists in giving 
1 frame of larve and brood in all stages, 
then concentrates a heavy force of bees 
upon it. He thinks larvie one or two 
days old is the best. 

S. F. Newman, Ohio, has a neighbor 
who practiced the grafting process 
quite successfully last season; but the 
colonies reared from those queens were 
all inferior. 

J. Scholl, Indiana, could, from his 
own experience,fully sustain Dr. J.P. LH. 
Brown’s process of rearing queens from 
the youngest larvex. 

S. F. Newman stated that nearly all 
the queens he had reared by the graft- 
ing process, had been superseded with- 
in a year. 

Rev. L. Johnson, Kentucky, thought 
a larve fed with royal jelly from its 
first emergence from the egg must be 


one or three 


best. It is an admitted fact, that the 
best queens are reared in swarming 


season, and perhaps at that period the 
requisite food for rearing good queens 
is most abundant. If fed with larve 
and eggs partially digested, as claimed 
by some writers, then it is necessary 
that brood in all stages should be given 
the bees with which to rear the queen. 
He would not keep a queen in his apiary 
which has gone longer than eight days 
before meeting a drone. 

Dr. E. Parmly, New York, said it was 
possible to give a célony of bees a single 
egg, from which they would rear a per- 
fect queen. In fact, if robbed of a queen 
in mid-winter, they will rear a queen. 

Capt. W. F. Williams, Ohio, has de- 
voted much time to queen rearing, and 
endeavors to follow nature in his meth- 
ods. He prefers giving eggs from which 
to rear queens, but wants his bees and 
hive ina normal condition. He has de- 
voted much of his time in trying to de- 
velop a better race of bees, and has 
met with encouraging success. Ile had 
offered a challenge, to forfeit a colony 


| during the earlier 


of his best bees to any person who could 
produce a colony of bees with longer 
tongues than some he had reared, and 
no one had yet claimed the forfeit. At 
arecent meeting of the Northwestern 
Ohio Bee-keepers’ «.ssociation, he ex- 
hibited bees which reached syrup a dis- 
tance of eleven thirty-seconds of an 
inch, through fine wire cloth. He is 
still breeding with a view to attaining 
greater perfection in the length of bees’ 
tongues. 

The Secretary read a communication 
from J. E. Moore, Byron, N. Y., accom- 
panied with some samples of paper-body 
comb foundation, paper separators, and 
honey in Moore’s Perfection honey box. 
The paper for separators and comb 
foundation is coated with shellac to 
harden the texture so bees cannot gnaw 
and destroy it. He says he has tested 
it thoroughly this season, and as not one 
of them has been injured by the bees, 
he will hereafter use paper in preference 
to tin,as it is not only cheaper, but 
makes a warmer box for bees to cluster 
in than if no separator is used. The 
comb foundation is made on lighter pa- 
per, prepared inthe same manner, which 
is dipped in melted wax and then passed 
through the rolls. He thinks it an im- 
provement on wood as a partition wall 
in making foundation. He reported 
about half a crop of honey, the short- 
age being the result of a partial failure 
of white clover and the destruction of 
red clover by the clover maggot. 

The Secretary read the following let- 
ter of inquiry: 

Lansingville, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1880. 

1. Do you consider the thin flat-bottom 
comb foundation, 10 feet to the pound, a suc- 
cess to use in comb honey 

2. Ilow many feet to the pound is in the 
lightest Dunham foundation for baxes ? 

3. What kind of foundation do you pre- 
fer for boxes, and also, what shaped starters 
ot ray putin, ordo you fill the box nearly 

ull ? 

Very little is said about what kind of 
foundation is best for the surplus boxes, 
also, the best shape to put it in the boxes. 
I — these questions brought up before 
the National Conve -—* 

) W. FLETCHER. 


The following paper, as pertinent to 
the above questions, was then read : 
Comb Foundation: 
Its uses, and the Best for all Purposes. 


It may not be out of place to introduce 
my subject with a reference to Mr. Frede- 
rick Weiss, the first in America to conceive 
and manufacture a foundation machine, and 
with whom your writer has spent many in- 
structive and interesting hours. The oc- 
easion of my last interview with him was 
vart of this season, when 


“old Fred.” obtained permission from the 











Superintendent of the Cook County (Llli- 


nois) Poorhouse, to visit the city and 
obtain some reading matter, with which to 
relieve his long, monotonous hours. Old 
and feeble—his mind, fast passing into 
dotage, reverts back to its struggles with 
the first machine, to release the waxen 
sheets from the rollers; next, to his over- 
coming the difficulty with soapsuds ; then 
wanders in clouded dreams to his two boys 
whom last he saw and parted from in the 
fatherland ; then come his beautiful, airy 
sastles built in the future, all of which he 
expects to realize when he recovers from 
his rheumatism, and regains his robust 
strength of fifty years ago. Poor “old 
Fred !” how foreibly did he bring to mind 
the lines in the school-books of years ago: 
“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

whens trembling limbs have borne him to your 

aoor,; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span— 


’ 


Give relief, and heaven will bless your store.” 


Although soon to pass to obscurity, and the 
records of his genius blotted out “unhonored 
and unsung,” his invention will receive the 
praise of being one of the greatest of the age. 


It would be tedious to review all the vari- 
ous styles of foundation presented to bee- 
keepers since “ John Long” first iatroduced 
** old Fred’s”’ product to the public, and the 
claims of the many machines now upon the 
market for its manufacture. We have had 
foundation with triangular shaped cells, 
with flat-bottomed cells, with high side- 
walls and with no walls at all ; with linen, 
cotton, wood, paper, tin-foil and woven- 
wire for a base; while latterly we have 
had flat-bottomed foundation, with fine 
wires imbedded therein, and frames of 
foundation with wires pressed therein. 
But one by one these are passing away. 
Experience is demonstrating that a medium 
heavy sheet—say, 414 to 5 feet per Ib., with 
a thin base or septum, and heavy promi- 
nent side-walls or lines, is the most desira- 
ble for economy in the use of wax, and 
rapidity in comb-building by the bees ; and 
whether it be distinguished by the name of 
Dunham, or Given, or Bourgmeyer, or 
Ferris—or call it what you will—the above 
characteristics will be predominent in the 
foundation of the future. My experience 
has been that such is less liable to sag in 
the hive, the bees will accept it much 
more readily, and, unless honey be coming 
in very rapidly, every particle of. the wax 
will be utilized. It is not unusual for such 
foundation to be built out sufficiently for 
storing and the queen’s use in 12 hours, in 
colonies in a normal condition ; while one 
writer claims (and I do not donbt him) that 
10 hours is sufficient time with him for 
prime swarms to build out sets of combs. 

For some purposes, it is possible wires 
may be desirable, but I have never had oc- 
casion to use them, except by way of ex- 
periment, and cannot now imagine why I 
should want them, whether they be im- 
bedded and dipped with the sheets, or 
pressed in by a machine. 

I am not persuaded as to the desirableness 
of full sheets of foundation in the surplus 
boxes. Lhave frequently tried flat-bottomed 
thin, but never with the most Ts 
results, and I am long since convinced there 





is but little gained by its use—certainly not 
enough to compensate for its cost and 
trouble. Perhaps the style commonly called 
Dunham, if made thin enough—say, 8 to 10 
feet to the pound—wouid be more desirable. 
But even this I should not use, could I after- 
ward detect the boxes in which it was 
employed. 

I am convinced from numerous experi- 
ments the past season, that the brightest, 
yellowest, purest, freshest foundation is 
much the cheapest. It is possible for good, 
unburned wax to be dark or brown, but it 
is hardly possible for burned, or mixed, or 
impure wax to be a bright yellow; there- 
fore, if for no other reason than a guarantee 
of its purity, 1 would select the latter. It 
is certainly a fallacy to suppose that very 
dark foundation is less liable to sag in the 
brood-chamber, and this erroneous impres- 
sion can only be accounted for by the fact 
that the bees are less liable to crowd upon 
it in such immense numbers; or that the 
darker wax is cheaper in price, and hence 
“the wish is father to the thought.” 

In choosing wax to manufacture, always 
select the brighest, cleanest and purest—it 
will be cheaper and give better satisfaction, 
even though you pay 1@2c¢ per!b. more for it. 

In ordering foundation for the brood- 
chamber, specify what you want. First, 
state what frame you use, giving the size; 
second, that you want foundation with a 
thin base, and the bulk of the wax in the 
side-walls; third, that you want it to run 
not less than 444 nor more than 5 feet to the 
pound. If for use in surplus boxes, full 
size, or nearly so, all the above conditions 
should be observed, except in weight, which 
should run about 8 feet per pound. Judging 
from my past ——_ I would not advise 
the purchase of any foundation with a flat 
base, depending upon the bees to work it 
into proper shape ; sometimes they will do 
so, but more frequently they will not. 

In conelusion, while ready to endorse all 
that has been said by manufacturers and 
dealers of the desirableness and utility of 
good foundation, 1 am half persuaded that 
perfection has not yet been reached in the 
machines employed in its manufacture. 
Undoubtedly, many of the best machines on 
the market are sold at as small a margin of 
profit as their manufacturers can afford 
them ; yet, whether the machine costs $50 
or only $5; if it cannot be run to make up 
the wax into good foundation at a less ex- 
pense than 15 to 25c. per — it is a 
practical failure. Many of the most promi- 
nent and successful apiarists are loth to 
advise the purchase of foundation freely 
because of its cost; but reduce the price, 
and thousands will use it who now cannot 
afford to; yes, thousands of bee-keepers 
will melt up all surplus combs at the end of 
each season, rather than trouble to make 
them moth-proof, and buy or exchange the 
wax for foundation when wanted ! 

1 have an abiding faith in the genius of 
the American bee-keeper, and believe that 
his ingenuity will yet perfect and bring out, 
in the near future, a foundation machine 
which will make good foundation so rapidly 
and cheaply as to entirely supersede the use 
of old combs and comb:starters. 

Chicago, Ll. C. C, COFFINBERRY. 











S. T. Pettit, Ontario, said he has no 
trouble keeping the combs free from 


moths. He places them in close, tight 
hives, piled above each other, with a 
newspaper placed between to keep all 
close. By this method they are never 
troubled with moths. 

H. R. Boardman, Ohio, thought comb 
foundation was a very important sub- 
ject. Last season he had about 600 
combs built out from foundation, and 
there was neither warping nor sagging 
observable. He used no wires, but, in- 
stead, a cross-piece from end to end of 
the frame, then put in the foundation 
in two strips; this method virtually 
makes two combs in each frame; the 
bottom of the upper comb leaving pass- 
age-ways over the cross-piece to each 
side of the comb. He uses the best 
yellow wax. 

D. A. Jones, Ontario, recommended 
foundation running 415 to 5 feet per Ib. 
He uses a Dunham machine, is well sat- 
isfied with it, and thinks there is none 
better. 

C. H. Deane, Kentucky, has had no 
trouble preserving old combs, and for 
use in extracting thinks they are pref- 
erable to new combs built from founda- 
tion, as they are not so liable to injury 
in handling. He could indorse all that 
had been said in favor of the Dunham 
foundation and machine. 

Mr. Boardman thought 445 to 5 feet 
per pound the most economical weight 
for use in the brood chamber. 

The following was then read on 


Permanence of Bee-Keeping Industry. 


All great achievements, whether in 
science or art, if traced back in their his- 
tory, will be found to have sprung from 
small beginnings, and the perfected article 
is usually the results of the contributions of 
many minds. The wine and silk interests of 
this country are familiar examples. 

In considering the stability of any in- 
dustry it seems proper to give a brief out- 
line of its rise, progress, present status, and 
its claims on the community for perpetuity. 
It is within the easy recollection of most of 
us here assembled, when boxes and log 
gums were the only homes provided for 
the industrious little bee and each year, as 
cold weather approached, a_ sufficiently 
number paid the penalty for their industry 
with their lives in order to provide their 
keepers’ table till the next year should 
bring a fresh supply. There were very few 
consumers of honey outside of its pro- 
ducers—and indeed the product of the hive 
being usually a conglomeration of bee- 
bread, brood and cocoons, mixed up with 
many varieties of honey, was not very 
tempting to sensative palates. The little 
which was secured in fair order had to be 
sold at such prices that it was regarded as a 
luxury to be indulged in only by the rich, or 
by the apothecary for medicinal purposes. 

With the rude appliances then in use, no 
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yrogress was made nor was it possible, and 
ie Who should at that time have proposed 
bee-keeping as a means of gaining a liveli- 
hood for himself and family, would justly 
have been regarded as a first-class subject 
fora lunatic asylum. As for a system of 
bee-keeping, there was none, but each fol- 
lowed his own inclination, deriving his 
notions of managment from the aceumu- 
lated verbiage of tradition. 

Superstitions the most foolish were held, 
and practices the most unreasonable pre- 
vailed. Ilardly a fact relating to the natu- 
ral history, anatomy and physiology of the 
bee had been correctly stated. Some re- 
garded the drones as females and the 
mothers of all the rest, while others re- 
garded them as water carriers, and still 
others as a kind of police to defend the 
stores through the working season. The 
workers were regarded by some as males— 
others as females—others without sex, and 
still others as about equally divided in this 
regard. There was substantial agreement 
in but one thing, viz: that there was one 
king who ruled the whole hive with abso- 
lute sway, directing all its movements, and 
without whose presence work would at once 
cease. The combs were supposed to be 
made from the gum of trees and perhaps 
mixed with the pollen of flowers. The 
same absurd notions, with a few honorable 
exceptions, were embraced in all that re- 
lated to this subject. Such assumed premi- 
ses, as a correct theory carried into practice 
would necessarily produce just such results 
as we have enumerated. 

This state of things, although in the near 
past, may be well denominated the ‘‘ Dark 
Ages” of bee-culture in America, but as all 
dark nights have their mornings, so in this 
case, a bright sun at length loomed above 
the horizon in the person of Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, proclaiming that the night of 
superstition had ended and the morning of 
improvement had dawned. The hive and 
the book which he brought out at this early 
day contained a correct basis for all future 
improvements, and in connection with other 
eminent services to the cause of bee-cul- 
ture, have rendered his name dear to every 
lover of the honey bee, and will be held in 
sweet remembrance long after he shall be 
gathered to his fathers. Yes, they will 
form a monument more enduring than the 
marble which will mark his last resting 
place. 

The foundation once laid, enterprising 
and progressive minds were not slow in 
building thereon. Rock has been laid upon 
rock and stone added to stone until the 
structure has assumed enormous propor- 
tions and with no adverse influences, the 
“cap stone” will ere long be brought with 
shouting of ‘‘grace, grace unto it.” The 
past thirty years have added more valuable 
information in regard to a correct practice 
based on the true theory of bee-keeping, and 
have added a greater number of useful im- 
plements than 5,000 years which preceeded 
this period. 

The advent of the movable frame hive in 
America marks the beginning of this won- 
derful era. The honey extractor soon fol- 
lowing, swelled the tide immensely. The 
invention and successful use of comb foun- 











dation in its many forms completed the 
“trinity” of inventions out of which has 
sprung all the other useful appliances and 
yractices which, taken together, constitute 
yee-keeping the pleasant and profitable pur- 


suit it is to-day. Under the influence of 
the new system, botanists have ransacked 
the entire floral kingdom and have given us 
a catalogue of honey producing plants, of 
such varying habits, that the wise apiarist 
may fill up all the gaps occuring between 
the regular periods of bloom of the plants 
usually depended upon for honey, and thus 
secure a constant flow of nectar during the 
entire season. By many experiments made 
by competent bee-keepers under every 
variety of climate and circumstance, the 
wintering problem is so far solved that the 
progressive apiarist expects to see his bees 
come forth bright and lively in the spring, 
with the same confidence that he does his 
other farm stock. 

To secure to our bees the benefits arising 
from the commingling of the blood of dif- 
ferent races no pains have been spared, and 
no expense or toil has been deemed too 
great ; and the magnificent result is, that all 
the qualities which go to make up the per- 
fect honey bee, such as vigor, endurance, 
long tongues, swiftness of flight and sweet- 
ness of tempter, America to-day stands 
without a rival. The abundance of the 
floral supply and quality of the various 
varieties of American honey also excel that 
produced in any other portion of the known 
world ; so that wherever it has been in- 
troduced, whether in our own or foreign 
lands, it has never failed to create a demand 
for more; and, although the quantity pro- 
duced is now reckoned by barrels, tons, and 
car loads, exceeding hundreds of times the 
guantity produced by our fathers, the prices 
obtained on an average are remunerative, 
and from causes already enumerated, will, 
doubtless continue to be. The fear of stings, 
natural stupidity, the lack of scientific edu- 
cation, together with the lack of that pecu- 
liar adaptation for the work, forming a kind 
of “protective tariff’ for the honey pro- 
duced in other respects, will always render 
his business free from the ruinous compe- 
tition observable in nearly all the other 
industries of our country. With the vast 
accumulation of correct knowledge and 
appliances adapted to every need, the intel- 
ligent bee-keeper of to-day feels as certain 
of a fair return for his labor as though 
engaged in any other occupation. 

Viewing then this industry from the 
standpoint of its growth on correct princi- 
ples as distinguished from its former career 
when founded on absurdities, and taking 
into consideration the universal appetite 
and craving demand for its delicious pro- 
ducts, we should at once conclude that it is 
destined to attain a vigorous old age; but 
there is another side to this question which 
it is well to consider as affecting our future 
markets for honey, and consequently the 
permanence of the industry itself. It is 
a well-known fact to those who read and are 
posted on the production of sugars and 
syrups that, with a few trifling exceptions, 
all the sugars produced during the past 
three years and now being produced, are 
adulterated on an average of 25 per cent. on 
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the whole amount, and the various syrups 
differing in quality, principally in name and 
amountof coloring material used, are adul- 
terated still worse ; that as a consequence 
all the refiners unwilling to engage in the 
nefarious business of slowly poisoning the 
public, and not being able to sell a pure 
article of sugar or syrup at the same price 
of this vile, though fine looking ‘‘stuff,’’ 
left the business in disgust, and to-day the 
whole field is occupied by these counter- 
feiting scoundrels. Honey has thus far to 
a very large extent escaped their ravenous 
“maw,” but as many of their victims, 
either through warnings in the newspapers, 
or the failing health of their families from 
the use of this “trash,” have been casting 
about for a change and are rapidly substitut- 
ing honey, these villains are becoming 
alarmed and are extending their field of 
operations to include this industry also. In 
a recent law suit among the members of the 
firm of the Buffalo Grape Co. for the re- 
covery of $450,000, the fact was brought out 
by the affidavit of one of the firm, that one 
bushel of corn produces thirty pounds of 
grape sugar, or a still greater quantity of 
glucose, and that the refuse of each bushel 
brings 8 cents for swine feed. Now, it 
must be apparent to every honey producer, 
that if his pure unadulterated article is to 
compete with honey mixed with this sub- 
stance so that the mixture will contain from 
50 to 75 per cent. of glucose (the usual pro- 
portions), his business as a bee-keeper will 
soon be closed out, and this new industry, 
with all its triumphs in the past and hopes 
for the future, will sink into oblivion. We 
do not make these statements to discourage 
bee-keepers, but to stir them up to a sense 
of their danger, while there is yet time to 
avert so great a calamity; but we cannot 
avert it by ignoring its existence. It, there- 
fore, behooves bee-keepers everywhere to 
at once drop their silly questions of who 
shall or shall not deal in supplies ; whether 
or not we shall destroy our present bee 
papers that we may establish on their ruins 
our Journal, &e., and with one grand co- 
operative purpose unite in solid phalanx to 
oppose the onward march of this giant 
enemy to our industry. 


Let the National Association originate 
some trade mark and label to be adopted by 
all the minor associations in all the States. 

Let producers pledge themselves to sell 
only to dealers who will become members of 
this association, and in turn pledge them- 
selves in good faith to carry out all its 
requirements. 

Let vigilant committees be appointed in 
all the different associations, whose duty it 
shall be to watch for and report all violations 
by the members, whether dealers or pro- 
ducers, of the association rules, and when 
convicted let it be known through all our 
mediums of communications with the 
public. 

Let those who are qualified write fre- 
quently for the country papers, setting forth 
the extent of syrup adulterations, the dan- 
ger to the community by their continued 
use, giving simple methods of detecting the 
poison such as the tea or alcohol test ; also 
setting forth the merits, in all points, of 
pure honey as a substitute. 











Let tracts on these subjects be published 
by the National Association, unaccompanied 
by any man’s advertisements, for gratuitous 
distribution, and in the meantime petition 
our State legislatures for the enactment of 
laws for our protection, similiar to our New 
Jersey law, under which Prot. Hasbrouck 
and our District Attorney are soon to com- 
mence suits against the most prominent 
adulterators of honey in Jersey City, and 
which will, doubtless, result in a glorious 
— of this first application of our new 
aw. 

Let the bills presented to our Legislators 
be in the interests of HONEY ALONE, for if 
framed to cover other sweets, they will be 
sure to meet with defeat, on account of the 
immensity of the interests of the opposition 
and the amount of money they would wil- 
lingly sacrifice in their defense. 

In offering these plans to this Convention, 
‘we do not arrogate to ourself any wisdom 
above our brethern, and shall gladly accept 
and work for any method by whomsoever 
proposed, which seems calculated to ad- 
vance and protect the cause of bee-culture 
in the United States. A. J. KING. 

New York. 

President Newman remarked that it 
was exceedingly encouraging to witness 
the spirit in which Mr. King had writ- 
ten, and of his kind allusions to the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, whom some un- 
wise enthusiasts are now trying to mis- 
represent andabuse. Mr. Newman said 
that he had not the pleasure of evena 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Lang- 
stroth, but revered him only for his no- 
ble work and devotion to the science and 
art of bee-culture. Mr. King’s allusions 
to the necessity of adopting the newest 
and most perfect methods, as well as to 
keep abreast with the times in every 
department of apiculture, he regarded 
as the very key-note to success. The 
speaker very heartily endorsed the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. King. that ‘‘ the liv- 
ing issues” of to-day demanded of us 
something else besides bickering and 
strife, begotten of envy and malice. In 
the great work before us, he was happy 
in the thought that generally we were 
alive to our duty and wnited. Himself, 
the editor of the BEE JOURNAL in Chi- 
sago, he had been gallantly supported 
on his right and left on the platform at 
this meeting by the editors of Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture and the Bee-Keepers’ In- 
structor, the two Ohio bee papers. He 
had noticed in the auditorium the editor 
of the Bee-Keepeer’s Guide, of Indiana, 
who was taking a lively interest in the 
discussions, and the paper just read was 
from the editor of the Lee- Keepers’ Mag- 
azine, of New York, and he noticed on 
the programme an essay from the edi- 
tor of the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. These 
six editors are now all arranged in solid 
phalanx, ready for the fray, and will 
give the common enemy a fierce and de- 
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termined battle. This is not only flat 
tering to the Society, but inspires all to 
look for a successful and triumphant 
issue. He congratulated the Society 
upon the self-evident union, peace and 
harmony now prevailing, and earnestly 
desired that it might be permanent. He 
felt happy that his term of office as Pres- 
ident concluded under such auspicious 
circumstances. 

Samuel Fish, Ohio, thought this Con- 
vention should take some action regard- 
ing legislation enactments to prevent 
the indiscriminate adulteration of honey 
now so largely practiced. 

President Newman, in some elaborate 
and convincing remarks, endorsed Mr. 
Fish’s views. 

D. A. Jones, Ontario, explained that 
they had a law to punish adulterations 
in Canada. Not only was the party per- 

vetrating the adulteration punished, 
yut also all parties keeping the adul- 
terated article on sale. 

li. G. Burnett, Indiana, moved the 
appointment of a Committee to draft 
resolutions condemnatory of adultera- 
tions, and especially looking to the 
adulteration of honey. Carried unani- 
mously. 

The following committee was then 
appointed: Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Geor- 
gia; Dr. N. P. Allen, Kentucky; Chas. 
F. Muth, Ohio; Melville Hayes, Ohio; 
H. G. Burnett, Indiana. 

Rev. L. Johnson, Kentucky, thought 
the permanence of bee-keeping de- 
vended much on the intelligence of the 
yee-keepers and the enlightening in- 
fluence of the bee-papers and Conven- 
tions may accomplish all in this way. 
He thought bee-keeping an occupation 
as well adapted to females as to the 
sterner sex, and any woman of intelli- 
gence and nerve could run an apiary 
with profit and success, and in many 
instances could contribute more to the 
support of herself and family in that 
manner than in any other he could call 
to mind. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, illinois, being called 
up, said she found she could sell a pound 
of honey for just as high a price as any 
man could. Most avenues of employ- 
ment were entirely closed to women, or, 
if they were given work in competition 
with men, it was always at reduced 
wages. She instanced a case where a 
woman dressed in male attire had ob- 
tained work in a tailor shop, thus to 
sustain herself and family, at regular 
wages, but when her sex was discovered 
she was obliged to don female attire and 
go to work at reduced wages. In keep- 
ing bees it was different; a woman’s 
bees would get just as much and just as 
nice honey as those kept by a man, and 











it would sell for quite as much money 
in the market. 

W. Williamson, Kentucky, chairman 
of committee on nomination of officers, 
reported the following as the unanimous 
recommendation of the committee : 


President—Dr. N. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 
Recording Sec.—Ehrick Parmly, New York. 
Corresponding Sec.—C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O. 


Treasurer—F. A. Dunham, Depere, Wis. 
STATE VICE PRESIDENTS. 
Alabama—J. A. Austin, Huntsville. 
Arkansas—Dr. W. W. Hipolite, Devall’s Bluff. 
California—C. J. Fox, Sun Diego. 
Culorado—J. L. Peabody, Denver. 
Connecticut—H. L. Jeffrey, Woodbury. 
Dakota—Calvin G. Shaw, Vermillion. 
Florida—Dr. J. M. Keyes, Iola. 
Georgia—Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta. 
Iilinois—E. J. Oatman, Dundee. 
Indiana—Rev. M. Mahin, Huntington. 
lowa—E. D. Godfrey, Red Oak. 
Kansas —D. P. Norton, Council Grove. 
Kentucky—W. Williamson, Lexington. 
Louisiana—Paul L. Viallon. Bayou Goula. 
Maine—J. H. Spaulding, Augusta. 
Maryland—J. M. Valentine, Double Pipe Creek. 
Massachusetts—Dr. E. P. Abbe, New Bedford. 
Michigan— Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing. 
Mississippi -Kev. J. W. McNeil, Crystal Springs. 
Missouri—P. P. Collier, Benton City. 
Nebraska—George M. Hawley, Lincoln. 
New Hampshire—J. L. Hubbard, Walpole. 
New Jersey—Prof. J. Hasbrouck, Bound Brook. 
New York—A. J. King, New York. 
North Carolina—T. B. Parker, Goldsboro. 
Ohio—A. I. Root, Medina. 
Ontario—D. A. Jones, Beeton. 
Pennsylvania—W. J. Davis, Youngsville. 
Quebec—Thomas Valiquet, St. Hilaire. 
Tennessee—8. C. Dodge, Chattanooga. 
Texas—F. F. Collins, Cuerco. 
Vermont—Jacob Ide, Pussumsic, 
Virginia—J. W. Porter, Charlottesville. 
West Virginia—E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H. 
Wisconsin—Chbhristopher Grimm, Jefferson. 


On motion, the report was accepted 
and the committee discharged. There 
being no other nominations, on motion, 
the Secretary was requested to cast the 
vote of the Society for the above named 
nominees. 

Dr. N. P. Allen, President elect, be- 
ing invited to the chair, made some very 
felicitous remarks, thanking the Asso- 
ciation for the honor conferred, and 
congratulating it upon its prosperous 
condition. 


Mr. Williamson then offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolved, by the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, in Convention assem- 
bled, That the thanks of this Associa- 
tion are due, and are hereby tendered 
Thomas G. Newman, Esq., our retirin 
President, for the zealous, untiring an 
successful manner in which he has con- 
ducted the affairs of this Association ; 
and we further thank him for his great 
liberality in traveling through Europe 
in the past two years at his own expense, 
thus being the means of opening up ave- 
nues of trade for Americau honey, and 
advancing the interests of American 
apiculturists in a manner that could not 
be reached by any other method. 








The following was then read by the 
Secretary on 


The Coming Frame. 


This may seem a strange subject for an 
essay, and yet it admits of much study and 
I expect will receive sharp and severe 
criticism. I sometimes think that some of 
our bee masters fail to get at the real mean- 
ing and value of our conventions. As our 
National Congress and Senate meet for the 
purpose of ascertaining the means of bene- 
fitting our country. So our conventions 
should be the storehouses of knowledge; and 
as the educators of the fraternity at large, 
should decide all questions of debate justly 
and candidly, laying to one side al! personal 
prejudices and personal interests, conceding 
to the welfare of the whole. Should we do 
this I think that it would Jead us to adopt a 
standard frame and box. Il would not for 
one moment advise even (as some do) the 
throwing away our frames and hives now in 
use, as no one who has fitted up his apiary 
wishes or needs to change his frame, but 
might change the honey box. Every intel- 
ligent bee master can succeed with almost 
any of the frames in use. 1 would suggest 
and urge the necessity of a standard frame 
in view of the following facts : 

1. That apiculture is growing so rapidly 
in wp pecker that it has taken its place as 
one of our national industries and beginners 
are being added to our ranks every day. 

2. Because the many-shaped packages in 
which our honey is put on the market 
injure its sale, and the frame used toa 
great extent governs the above. 

3. Because inthe sale and interchange- 
ing of colonies, nuclei, &¢c., odd shaped 
frames cause much vexation and trouble. 

4. Because 1 believe that if we choose 
the proper frame as a standard, we shall do 
away with this vexation, aid to systema- 
tize apiculture and benefit the fraternity. 

This brings me to the question of what 
oe shall we choose as a standard ? and 
why ? 

Bees when left to follow their natural in- 
stincts store the honey above the brood, 
building and adding comb below and retreat- 
ing (so to speak) as they store above, until 
(as records show) they sometimes build 
comb 7 feet in lengt.. From this stand- 

oint some have originated the deep frame. 

his would do well enough if we did not 
wish our honey stored in boxes, but we do ; 
and in view of this fact, that well-known 
and justly-honored plowees of apiculture in 
America, the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, origi- 
nated the shallow frame. While many 
frames have been originated to suit different 
tastes, both deep, square and shallow, Mr. 
Langstroth has lived to see his frame 
promise well to be the coming frame ; and 
if you ask why, let me answer : 

1. Because being shallow, it admits of 
successful top boxing ; thus following the 
nrtural instincts of the bee. 

2. Because it admits of easy and rapid 
manipulation. 

8. Because being shallow it brings the 
heat down close to the cluster which is very 
essential in spring breeding. 

Because it is the best summer frame 
in use. 











5. Because there is a greater demand for 
this than tor any other frame, and demand 

regulates supply. 

6. Because it can and will allow of suc- 
cessful wintering on summer stands. 


7 B-eause its use encourages the use of 
the regular 4144x44%, and prize boxes; and 
because this will help regulate our honey 
market. 

One word as regards wintering ; it is be- 
coming a oe that out-door wintering will 
be the popular method; in this IT am sup- 
ported not see Th by my first teacher in api- 
culture that veteran queen raiser H. Alley, 
but by many of our best bee masters, all of 
whom are capable of sound judgment and 
whose testimony is solid. Iam prepared to 
state and ean demonstrate that we can win- 
ter successfully on the summer stands with 
the Langstroth frame. As knowledge on 
the subject of apiculture advance, we find 
men like J. H. Neilis, H. Alley and many 


others, whose testimony eannot be im- 
peached, adopting the Langstroth as the 


standard frame. These are men who have 
held in favor thedeeper frames, but are now 
of the same opinion as myself. L began 
with the American frame, and have used 
besides the Bay State about 8144 wide by 164% 
deep, the standiurd Quinby, ana one 104¢ 
x15, and after studying them all have be- 
come thoroughly convineed that the Lang- 
stroth is the best frame for general use and 
should be adopted as the standard and is the 
coming frame. 

L would again urge the National Conven- 
tion to take notice of these remarks and 
render a just and impartial decision, keep- 
ing in view the fact that it should work for 
the interest of the whole mass of bee- 
keepers. 

I am sorry that I could not be with you 
and debate upon and help to decide these 
questions of interest. Our conventions are 
the educators of the thousands of bee-keep- 
ers who await eagerly the report of our 
deliberations. 

After showing some persons who were 
just embarking in bee-keeping, who had 
only a few colonies in box-hives, how often 
they are bewildered by the large array of 
hives, frames and boxes, and would say “I 
am puzzled; what would you suggest ?” 
This shows again the importance of a 
standard frame, and of system. 

The time is coming when, even though we 
May not now adopt a standard frame which 
governs the honey box, &c., the demands of 
the people will force the fraternity to do so, 
Let us then take the laurels and honors asa 
Convention, of recommending a standard 
frame. But lest [ exhaust your patience, I 
will close, wishing you all a pleasant and a 
profitable meeting. Thanking you for your 
patience and also taking this means of 
shaking hands (so to speak) with many of 
your number whom I met at the National 
Convention, at New York and at the Svra- 
cuse Convention SILAS M. LOCKE. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Adjourned till 1:30 p.m. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Time and piaceof next meeting being 
in order, Rev. L. Johnson nominated 





Lexington, Ky., as the next place of 
meeting, supporting his nomination by 
an eloquent and forcible appeal to the 
North American bee-keepers. 

Several other places were nominated, 
| but all were successively withdrawn, 
and Lexington was unanimously select- 
ed, amidst much enthusiasm, as the 
place for the next annual meetin 

The Secretary then read the following 
paper: 

Honey—Past, Present and Future. 


The subject we have chosen for a few 
thoughts is a vast one and one that cannot 
be dealt with justly, in the few moments 
that this Convention can spare for the read- 
ing of it. However, we will endeavor to 
condense it to suit the time allowed and 
patience of our hearers. 

First we look at the word honey ; it is 
derived from the Hebrew word “ Ghoneg = 
and means delight. We find it in Webster 
or Worcester meaning “a sweet, viscid sub- 
stanee, collected and elaborated by bees 
from flowers and stored in waxen cells.” 

We have divided our subject into three 
parts, our first is, “* Honey in the past.” As 
we look back to find a starting point, we are 
led step by step through a lapse of more 
than 3,000 years, to the mention in the 
Bible of the land of Canaan which was 
said to be a land “flowing with milk and 
honey,” and the first mention of it is where 
Jacob instructs his sors to carry down a 
little honey to the man in Egy pt, for a pre- 
sent.—Gen. 43: Ll. We read, also, of suck- 
ing honey out of the rock, and honey from 
the carcass of a lion, honey upon the ground, 
brooks of honey, ete., and, in faet, honey is 
among the first things we read of in God’s 
Word, and mut have been one of the ecom- 
mon preduets of the land occupied by 
God’s favored people. We cannot say anv- 
thing as to the method of securing it. We 
know that John the Baptist lived upon 
locusts and wild honey, and we gatner from 
that and other facts connected with Bible 
history, they understood how to secure the 
honey, if not to manipulate and domesticate 
the bees. From these ancient times we leap 
forward to the present century, and our 
own day and generation. It is not many 
years since we were using liquid honey 
strained froma mass of dead bees, comb and 
bee-bread, secured by a wholesale massacre 
of the colony. It is only a few years since 
we were able to place our comb honey in the 
market in a commercial form, it bringing 
prices, which, if obtained now, would make 
us all rich in ashort time. It is only a little 
while since we have been able to know just 
the kind of flower our honey was gathered 
from, and to secure it before it became 
mixed with other kinds. 

The rapid advance of genius, coupled 
with our American in-born propensity for 
improvement and money-making, has 
brought us to our present improved and 
beautiful style of marketable honey. This 
brings us to our second division of our sub- 
ject: ‘Honey at present.” 

Honey at present is considered among the 
luxuries, having drifted into that position 
from the neglect of those who made a busi- 
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ness of producing it, and from the fact that 
cane sugar being produced in such quanti- 
ties that ma leit cheaper, and of course sup- 
plied the demand for sweets among those 
whose tastes were only too easily satisfied 
by something, no matter what, as long as it 
was sweet and cheap. Among the ancients 
cane sugar was unknown, and no doubt 
honey was the common and only known 
sweet used by all. We presume the secret 
of our people neglecting to produce honey 
is, that the majority of them are afraid of 
the “ business-end ” of the bee, or sting ; 
another fact is that too many have made the 
— of honey merely a side-issue, and 
lave not used the modern appliances and 
improvements which would enable them to 
produce it in much larger quantities and in 
avery much more convenient and handsome 
Shape, for we presume there has been no 
time in the history of the world when hone 
was stored in such a convenient and hand- 
some style as at present. We have not only 
the small convenient box of comb honey 
finished and complete, a thing of beauty in 
itself, but we have the pure honey in a 
liquid form, extracted from the combs by 
the modern machine known as the mel ex- 
tractor or honey-slinger, giving us the pure 
virgin honey free from all the impurities of 
wax, bee-bread and dead bees. Honey in 
this form is certainly one of the healthiest 
and purest syrups we can place upon our 
table, enjoyed by our children who naturally 
love it, and ourselves, because we know it 
is free from the adulterations which forma 
very prominent ingredient of the many 
forms of syrups of the present day. 


Our modern improvements and appliances 
have brought honey into this desirable posi- 
tion, and also to the great reduction in the 
price of it now, compared to the past. We 
now come to consider our third division of 
our subject: “ toney in the future.” 

As we remarked in th+ outset, our subject 
is a vast one, and our paper does but touch 
upon the outskirts of its vastness; we 
would weary our hearers should we attempt 
to dig into the cells or go even beyond the 
cappings of this subject. What we can say 
about our third division of the subject is 
only of course conjecture on our part, al- 
though judging from the rapid strides of 
the past few years, and from the fact that 
apiculture is growing in interest, and the 
production of honey becoming one of the 
great industries of this country (mostly 
brought about by the dissemination of 
knowledge and experience through the bee 
papers), we predict for honey a place second 
to none among the products of the land. 

We have about reached the acme of suc- 
cess, as far as the package of comb honey is 
concerned, although we may make an im- 
provement if we can reach a uniformity of 
the package. To do this would in a large 
measure necessitate a uniformity of hive or 
brood-frame, which would be a grand thing 
if it could be brought about; but we can 
hardly hope todo this as long as the old 
adage holds good: ‘‘ Many men of many 
minds.” But to come back to our subject, 
honey in the future is destined to take its 
appropriate place. This will be brought 
about through an increase of production and 
a corresponding decrease in price; also, 





through the villainous adulterations of cane 
sugar and syrups, and the honesty of bee- 
keepers in producing a pure article of 
honey. There will be temptations to resist. 
In fact, they are being resisted now (and we 
hope successfully by every bee-keeper in 
this countr: ), in refusing to countenance the 
use of grape sugar and glucose as an adul- 
teration of honey. We are to take pride in 
the fact that our honey is a pure article; we 
are to endorse it by placing our name and 
address upon each package, thus showing 
that we are willing to vouch for its purity. 
If we do this, we need not fear to keep step 
with advanced apiculture. We need not 
fear to run our bees for extracted honey, if 
by so doing we can secure double the 
ee, and then feed it back when the 

owers fail, and have it stored into beauti- 
ful comb honey. 

Should we retrain from using our ingen- 

uity and brains because some unprincipled 
fellow may learn a way to cheat? S‘iould 
we not teach our children to write, because 
some fellow.may tearn to write and commit 
a forgery? Out upon such a principle! 
What are our bee papers for, but to dissemi- 
nate knowledge and exchange thought and 
experience, and thereby advance our in- 
dustry to where it belongs among the 
industries of the world? I[t has been said 
“he is a public penefactor who has been the 
means of causing two spears of grass to 
grow where one grew before,” does not this 
hold good in our business? Certainly it 
does, and we mean to continue, God helping 
us to be an expert and to teach others so to 
e. 
But are we not digressing ? The last 
division of our subject is one that we all are 
intensely interested in, and tosum it upina 
few words, for 1 fear L have already wearied 
you, let us do our best to get all the honey 
we can; use all the means that are legiti- 
mate and best in doing so; have it in the 
most approved and salable shape, and sell 
it to responsible dealers who will pay us the 
best price for it. Let us not be satisfied 
with the pest, nor content with the present, 
but reach forward to a glorious future. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. J. H. NEuuts. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Georgia, chrir- 
man of committee to draft resolutions 
condemnatory of adulterations,reported 
the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, by the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, in Convention, T:it 
we most sincerly deplore the almost 
universal system of adulterations in 
articles of food, and particularly all 
attempts at adulterating honey, or the 
use of glucose in any manner whereby 
it may by any possibility become in- 
corporated with honey. ; 

2. That the practice of adulterating 
honey heretofore placed upon the mvr- 
ket as ‘‘ strained ” honey. has worked to 
the detriment of all honest honey pro- 
ducers, and thrown great discredit upon 
our product. 4 

3. That we demand a stringent law 
be passed by the general Congress of 








the United States, imposing heavy 
penalties, or making it a criminal 
offense to so adulterate, or vend adul- 
terated honey. 


The following paper was then read by 
the Secretary : 


How to make Honey a Staple Product. 


Some arrangement to bring our honey 
market on some reliable foundation, as other 


| ent times, we can <8 separate almost 


products are sold, is very desirable. As | 
matters now are, we have nothing to guide 


us ; there are so many bee-keepers who take 
no bee paper and do not keep posted in any 
Way respecting the crop of honey or its 
value, who will rush into the market with 


honey out of season, and take any price | 


**sharpers ” feel disposed to pay them, and 
thereby establish a market price at about 
one-half its value. This has much to do 


with the interests of the honey raiser; itis | 


so often done that many honey buyers know 
that the old maxim is just as true as ever: 


| producer anddealer. Low prices, how- 


“Fools are not all dead”—and many of | 


them watch for such honey men and will 
not talk with those who they know are well 
posted in the value of honey. 

Last week [ was in the city of Utica and 
called on a honey dealer, | offered to show 


| a finer and purer sweet than molasses or 


him the report in the BEE JOURNAL and | 


other papers, but he would not look at it. 
He replied he did not care anything about 
the report—he could get all the honey he 
wanted. He said a man was there on the 
previous day with one pound boxes and 
offered them at 14c. per lb. You see his 
offer was little over one-half of what honey 
is worth. His actions spoke louder than 
words that “‘ fools were not all dead,” and it 


was for that class of men that he was | 


watching to obtain his honey. 


Can there not be something done to keep | 


such inexperienced men out of the market 
and prevent the honey sharpers from getting 


our honey at half its value? I hope this | 


question will be fully investigated by the 
National Convention. R. Bacon. 
Verona, N. Y. 


C. F. Muth, Ohio, gave the following 
review of honey-production: It is now 


only 12 or 15 years since our honey yield | 


averaged about 10 to 15 lbs. per colony. 


from season to season all I had pro- 


duced. Tomy sales were added occa- | 


sionally a few boxes of comb honey pur- 


chased from neighboring farmers. My | 
ambition was modest like my produc- | 


tion. When I obtained the first 500 lbs. 


in a season, its production was an event | 


as unexpected as the sale of it. Comb 
honey came to our market in almost 
every shape. Combs built in large 
boxes were offered for sale, as well as 
promiscuous-looking combs, cut out 
and placed in barrels, stone jars and 
wooden buckets. People desiring to 


buy honey had to take it in such shape | 


as it was offered. 
Mr. Muth said times had changed. 
Since the honey extractor has come into 


| will remain a fancy article; only when 
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| ing, as our product hardly paid for our 
I remember well that I managed to sell | 4 ; rf 









use, we have notonly increased our pro- 
duction manifold, but we are also pro- 
ducing the finest honey we ever dreamed 
of. We produce the choicest comb 
honey in any desirable shape. and our 
extracted honey cannot be excelled. As 
honey-yielding flowers bloom at differ- 


all the different kinds, such as fruit- 
blossom, locust, clover, linden, buck- 
wheat, etc. These are about all the 
principal honey plants in our neighbor- 
hood, not mentioning a large number of 
fall flowers, such as goldenrods, hearts- 
ease, etc. By means of the honey ex- 
tractor we have produced a large quan- 
tity of honey all over the country dur- 
ing the last 10or12years. Our markets 
were over-stocked and prices went down 
until they became unsatisfactory to the 


ever, brought onademand. Manufac- 
turers using sweets found honey to be 


syrup, and as cheap as any, and when 
we had no idea of selling a barrel of 
dark honey to anyone a few years ago, 
we sell now a few hundred barrels of it 
in a comparatively short time. Ex- 
tracted honey has become a staple arti- 
cle,and is getting in better demand 
with every year. 

The price of an article is a matter of 
consideration with every business man, 
and the price of honey is no exception 
to this rule. I find, for instance, that 
dark honey will sell to manufacturers at 
about 7(@10c. per lb., according to qual- 
ity and quantity purchased, when they 
would not buy any ata higher price. 
Our best comb honey will retail sowly 
at 25c. per lb.; it sells well at 20c.; but 
everybody buys it at 15e. Comb honey 


choice white, and in neat shape, will it 
bring a good price. 
The jast 3 years have been discourag- 


labor; but, if times gone by area cri 
terion, this has been an exceptional pe- 
riod. A poor honey season was an 
exception, and not the rule, and it ismy 
conviction that bee-keeping is a paying 
business if we can realize 10c. per lb. for 
| extracted, and 12(@16c. per lb. for comb 
honey, for the reason above given, that 
the demand is more than proportionably 
greater. 

This was followed by a paper on the 


Best Methods for Marketing Honey. 


It has been estimated that there are some 
300,000 persons who keep bees in North 
America; an average of 10 colonies each, 
will place the number of colonies at three 
| millions ; and if these produce 25 Ibs. each, 
| the honey product amounts to 75,000,000 of 
| pounds, valued at $10,000,000. 











The wax product, if each colony give but 
one pound, worth 20 cents, amounts to 
$600,000. 

if these figures are substantially correct, 
then the “best methods” for placing this 
enormous product upon the market, is a 
subject of vast importance to honey pro- 


ducers. Any method that will add one cent 
per ee to the marketable value is worth 
to them three-quarters of a million of dol- 
lars ; and any error of management, causing 
a reduction of one cent per pound if to them 
a corresponding loss! Weshould ascertain 
what the market demands and then dilli- 
gently apply ourselves to the work, in order 
to reap the reward of “‘ well doing,” and 
rejoice in the labor of our hands. 


Honey in the comb is a luxury—a fancy 
article—and our first care should be to pro- 
duce it in such a manner as to command a 
fancy price. It must captivate the eye of 
the consumer, and tempt him to purchase. 
To this end does the confectioner assort and 
classify his product; for this object, bolts 
of muslin and rolls of dry goods are adorned 
with lithographs of luscious fruit; for this 
cause fancy boxes and toilet articles are 
embellished with fancy labels, exhibiting 
enchanting faces with bewitching smiles ; 
and to tempt the gentlemen, cigar boxes and 
tobacco wrappers are gaily decorated with 
beauty’s charm. 

Honey should also be placed upon the 
market so as to attract and tempt the con- 
sumer to purchase it. To this end comb- 
honey should be i up in single-comb sec- 
tions, all combs being straight and evenly 
built (which ean only be done by the use of 
separators) and labeled with the kind of 
bloom which produced it, giving the pro- 
ducer’s name and address. It should be put 
up in uniform crates, and not veneered, t.e. 
the combs inside should be just as good as 
those on the exterior of the crate. Small 
packages sell the most readily, 12 in a crate 
is usually sufficient, and always the most 
desirable for the jobbing trade. 

The apiarist should give his personal at- 
tention to its crating, grading and shipping. 
so that he may be positive as to the details, 
should any question, involving these, be 
raised by the consignee. The inexperienced 
and careless ones are always adetriment and 
sometimes ruin the market, for their more 
caretul and experienced neighbors. They 
take an inferior grade of honey, put up in 
irregular and soiled packages to market 
early, just to get a little money, and sell for 
any price offered ; and this often settles the 
price for that locality and season, and the 
attractive honey is either sacrificed to their 
carelessness, or shipped to another market. 

If shipped away to market it must not be 
packed in straw or chaff; but put in small 
crates containing a single tier and placed 
with the top bar downwards, which is the 
strongest way, and will prevent much break- 
ing down. Ship by freight tor the express- 
age will be so high that it will take off all 
the protits, and is, in nearly all cases, liable 
to as much damage as when sent by treight. 
See to its packing in the car, wagon or ve- 
hicle, and place the combs lengthwise to the 
engine but crosswise to the horses, and give 
direction not to have it unloaded on trucks, 
but invariably to be unloaded by hand. 





Extracted honey should be capped before 
extracted so as to be sure that it is ripened, 
and then put into small kegs made of sugar 

ine or spruce, and to hold from 100 to 200 

bs. to be of ready sale and more easily 
handled. Keep the honey from the different 
blossoms separate, it will enhance the price. 

The demand for honey is increasing fully 
as much as its production. There need be 
no fear now of overstocking the market. 
It is being regularly used in various manu- 
factories in the liquid form, and its demand 
is steadily increasing the world over. In 
the comb it is finding its way to the festive 
boards of thousands of families where it 
was in former years, scarcely ever seen. 
The markets of the world are not only open 
to it, but the demand is far greater than the 
present supply. 

This is exceedingly encouraging to the 
apiarists. We have never doubted the 
final success of exertions put forth to de- 
velop the honey markets in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, but some have done so; the 
burden of their ery has long been that 
‘*honey is not a staple, and never can be ”— 
“the markets are ov.-rstocked ”—and “ we 
have too many honey producers.” But at 
last, one of the “ chiefs ” of these “ children 
of fear,” has heard “a still small voice,” 
whispering in his ear, that electrifying and 
consoling word “ Suecess!”? Now all the 
stars of lesser magnitude, that revolve 
around that luminary, will soon hear the 
same “ whispering angel,” and rejoice in the 
abundant success in store for all honey 
producers. Tuomas G. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ll. 


S. T. Pettit, Ontario.— What is meant 
by sugar pine ? 

Mr. Newman.—A species analogous 
to Norway pine; however, the latter 
will do, or almost any pine. being care- 
ful to scald thoroughly before putting 
in honey, that it may not be tainted by 
a turpentine taste. 


The following essay, bearing upon a 
similar topic, was then read by the Sec- 
retary: 


Extracted vs. Comb Honey. 


‘“* Which is the most profitable, extracted 
or comb honey ?” is the question to be dis- 
cussed. According to our experience, ex- 
tracted honey is the most profitable ; for it 
is beyond the smallest doubt, that bees can 
give at least twice as much of extracted as 
of comb honey. Yet, some bee-keepers find 
extracted honey difficult to sell, and it will 
be the same as long as their customers will 
doubt the purity of extracted honey, and as 
long as they will refuse to admit that ex- 
tracted honey is more healthy than comb 
honey, since the last contains beeswax, 
which is indigestible. 

Since I became a bee-keeper I have been 
struck with the inconvenience of comb 
honey ; for besides giving less pounds, we 
have to take into account the amount of 
work to prepare the sections, the number of 
sections which are unsalable from being 
sealed only in part, or soiled by a few cells 
containing pollen, or by the depositing of 
eggs by the queen; if we add the care of 











packing these sections, the risk of breakage 
and loss by leakage during the transporta- 


tion; the risk of moths on the combs ; the 
soiling of the sections and of the floor bya 
few broken cells, ete., we are compelled to 
admit that thesedrawbacks are far from be- 
ing compensated by the price, which is about 
half as much more than extracted, and con- 
sequently quite inadequate to counterbal- 
ance the loss, the work, and the difficulties. 

One of the main objections which pre- 
vents many bee-keepers from working their 
bees for extracted honey, is the difficulty of 
getting the people accustomed to buy their 
article. This objection is serious. 

About 12 years ayo we had 300 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted honey tosell. I sent my son totown 
with a sample of clover honey. It was in 
July. The honey was clear as erystal, and 
as light in color as the finest amber. Well, 
my son entered adrug store, The man took 
the vial in his hand, raised it between his 
eye and the window—“ Is that honey ?” said 
he, with an inquiring eye; “1 don't buy 
such stuff! Of course, our honey was too 
yure for a man accustomed to buy strained 
wney, always mixed with pollen and 
crushed larve. 

To get rid of our honey we had then to 
put it in the hands of agrover, to be sold on 
commission, and more than One time our 
honey was in part returned in April. But, 
by our persistency, our article has become 
known around us, ard we ean sell 15,0001bs. 
ot it more easily than 1,500 Ibs. 12 years ago. 


The next difficulty to overcome was the 
gravulating of honey. The adulterators, 
unable to male candied honey, took great 
care to accuse our honey of being adultera- 
ted, because it was candied. By our labels 
we have overcome this difficulty, and now 
we can readily dispose of our entire crop at 
peyving figures. 

Perhaps our means of procuring this honey 
will not be out of place here. For years we 
have been accustomed to take out of our 
hives, in the spring, all the drone combs. 
These combs are not melted, but are fixed 
in frames, and put in the upper bhalf-story. 
As some of our ¢ ustome rs want comb honey, 
we replace about 44 the frames with sections 
filled with light comb foundation, made ex- 
pressly for that purpose, from the finest and 
lizlitest beeswax, to avoid “ fish-bones.” 
The bees use, in the lengthening of the cells, 
the wax produced by the young bees when 
they are too well fed, and the cost of our 
combs is thus greatly reduced. 

As soon as our first story is about half 
full, we put asecond story, similarly pre- 
pared, under it, and sometimes athird story 
on our best colonies. We have ov hand sev- 
eral thousands of drone combs, thus pre- 
served tor years ; in fact, we have enough 
of them to give room to our bees till the 
heney crop is at an end, and do not extract 
before. By this means our honey is thor- 
oughly ripened, and hardens completely in 
Winter. 

femember that ripe honey 
for year- without fermenting to a damaging 
extent. Our customers are now so much 
accustomed to candied honey, that the sale 
of liquid honey would be to us as difficult 
now as the sale of granulated was in by- 
gone years. 


can be kept 





Of course we consider as bad the advice 
given come time ago, by the editor of Glean- 
ings, to bee-keepers, to boil their honey to 
prevent granulation, before putting iton the 
market. Besides being difficult and expen- 
sive, this boiling process changes the true 
chxracteristic of pure honey, and lowers it 
to the level of the adulterated article. 

Let us be honest in our dealings, offer to 
the people a good, ripe and well-presented 
article, and we will soon and forever over- 
come all the difficulties. Cuas. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ll. 


D. A. Jones, Ontario, has always sold 
his crop in neatly labeled tin cans, hold- 
ing 244, 5 and 10 lbs. each. 

C. F. Muth, Ohio, knows from long 
experience, it is not necessary to wait 
for bees to cap their honey before ex- 
tracting it. As soon as the cells are all 
filled. it isripe enough toextract. When 
there is a doubt, let the honey stand in 
any open vessel. exposed to the air, and 
it will soon ripen. 

Mr. Newmen said they use asun evap- 
orator in California. I do not care how 
it is ripened, but mustinsist upon it be- 
ing done. 

Foul Brood. 


C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, gave the fol- 
lowing elaborate method of eradicating 
foul brood: It is gratifying to observe 
the growing attention paid by bee- 
keepers in this country to the dangers 
of the spread of foul brood. Utah has 
a bee inspector in every county, a State 
officer, drawing pay from the State. It 
would be a move in the right direction 
if other States would imitate our Mor- 
mon brethren in this especial particu- 
lar, since bee-keeping has become so 
important a factor in the common 
wealth of the country. 

It is very essential for every bee-keep- 
er to know his position in regard to foul 
brood, should it make its appearance in 
his apiary, as the pleasures and profits 
would be destroyed if this pest is per- 
mitted to become predominant in his 
neighborhood. A country like ours, 
where an abundance of forest trees af- 
ford homes for absconding swarms, is 
very favorable for the spreading of the 
disease. There would be no end to foul 
brood in a neighborhood aftera number 
of bee-trees become infested, as every 
bee running over those devastated 
combs for years afterward, is liable to 
take home to its own hive the germs of 
the disease. Let us, therefore, be on 
our guard. 

Foul brood is a disease, imported,and 
spreads by contagious spores. It is of 
vegetable growth—a fungus. Little 
specks of it. hardly disce rnible withthe 
naked eye, are carried along on the legs 
of the bees running over infected combs. 
Wherever one of these spores drops into 











a cell containing larva, the larva dies, 
changing soon into a brownish, putrid 
mass, settling into the lower corner of 
the cell, and foul brood begins its 
growth. It happens that larve are af- 
fected and die just before the cells are 
capped. or while the bees are perform- 
ing their usual labor. capping, uncon- 
scious of the trouble below. We tind 
these cells, a few weeks afterwards, 
perforated at or near the centre, and 
easily recognize them as diseased. Lar- 
ve in uncapped cells, killed by this dis- 
ease. settle into the lower corner as a 
ropish substance, and dry up in a hard, 
coffee-colored mass. They are easily 
recognized. 

Bees continually running over these 
cells will soon carry the micrococcus to 
a large number of others containing 
larve, until every comb is affected. 
The putrid stench becomes so strong in 
the hive that often the bees swarm out 
in despair, unable, however, to rid them- 
selves of the curse of foul brood adher- 
ing to their bodies. The disease does 
not affect old bees, but, killing off the 
young. soon decimates a colony. 


Micrococcus dropped into empty cells, 
or cells containing honey or pollen, may 
remain dormant for years. As soon, 
however, as the queen deposits eggs in 
such cells, and they develop into larve, 
the trouble commences. I have had a 
case where the spores from an infected 
hive were hidden among the fissures of 
a plank exposed to the weather for more 
than 12 months, and were ready to do 
the mischief the following season when 
I put a hive on that plank. The bees 
ran over it. and dragged in with them 
the germ of foul brood. 

Dr. Schoenfeld has taught us the true 
nature of foul brood, and that its growth 
is destroyed by salicylic acid, while Mr. 
Emil Hilbert found the proper propor- 
tien andapplication whereby foul brood 
is destroyed without injury to animal 
life. Mr. Hilbert applied his medicine 
by means of an atomizer. subjecting 
every comb. cell and bee toa spray of 
the same. Every infected cell had to be 
disinfected, as also every comb and 
frame. and the inside of the hive and 
adjoining surroundings. Several thor- 
ough treatments of this kind will cure 
a colony of foul brood. I have cured 
quite a number of them in this manner, 
and speak from experience. My modus 
operundi has been given in an essay to 
the meeting of our Association in Chi- 
cago, Which makes a repetition here un- 
necessary. See page 502 November No. 
of AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 1879. 

The only objection I have to the above 
method, is that bees from other hives 
visit the combs under treatment in your 


| 
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hands, or the open hive before you, and 
take the spores home with them, and 
by the time that one colony is cured we 
may find a number of others affected. 
So it was with me in spite of the great- 
estcare. Mr. Hilbert treats his diseased 
cMonies in a closed room. so that no 
bees from other hives have access dur- 
ing the time of treatment. 

I had come to the conclusion that it 
was the cheapest and safest remedy to 
destroy an infected colony. with all the 
brood, combs, and every bee belonging 
to it. However, I learned a_ better 
method this summer. A neighbor of- 
fered me, in March, two empty hives 
and combs, the bees from which had 
died during winter and were robbed by 
other bees, as he stated. I was con- 
vineed at first sight that those bees had 
died of foul brood. and sent a warning, 
to look out, to my neighboring bee-keep- 
ers, one of Whom discovered one of his 
hives affected afterwards and burned it 
up. In April I discovered two colonies 
in my apiary affected with the diseuse ; 
I brimstoned the bees the same evening, 
burned up the combs and frames, and 
disinfected the hives. Another colony 
showed itin May. Feeling sorry tokill 
a beautiful queen. besides a very strong 
colony of pure Italians, I brushed them 
on 10 frames of comb foundation, into 
a clean hive,and placed over them a jar 
with food, as I shall describe hereafter. 
The old combs and frames were burned 
up, andthe hivedisinfected. Thisfeed- 
ing was kept up until all the sheets of 
comb foundation were built out nicely 
and filled with broodand honey. It was 
a beautiful colony of bees about 4 weeks 
afterwards, full of healthy brood, and 
with combs as regular as ean only be 
made by the aid of comb foundation. 
Four more colonies were discovered in- 
fected, one after another. <All went 
through the same process. and every one 
isa healthy colony at present. I was 
so convinced of the completeness of this 
cure, that I introduced into one of these 
colonies my first Cyprian queen sent me 
by friend Dadant. 

All are doing finely now, and no more 
foul breod. Should. however, another 
one of my colonies show signs of the 
disease. it would not be because it had 
eanught it from its neighbor which I at- 
tempted to cure, but because the germ 
of foul brood was bidden somewhere in 
the hive, and of late had come in con- 
tact with a larva. 

The formula of the mixture is as fol- 
lows: 

16 gr. salicylic acid, 
16 gr. soda borax, 
1 oz. water. 


I keep on hand a bottle of this mixture, 











so as to be always ready for an emer- 
gency; also a druggist’s ounce glass, so 


that I may know whatI am doing. My 
food was honey, with about 4 weight of 
water added. But we may feed honey 
or sugar syrup, adding to every quartof 
feed an ounce of the above mixtu®. 
Bees being without comb and brood, 
partake of it readilv, and by the time 
their comb foundation is built out, you 
will find your colony in a healthy and 
prosperous condition. 

Thus you see foul brood can be rooted 
out completely, and without an extra 
amount of trouble, provided you are 
sufliciently impressed with its danger- 
ous, insidious character, and are pre- 
pared to meet it promptly on its first 
appearance. 

When an atomizer is used on combs 
and larve, the medicine should be only 
half as strong as given in the formula. 


In answer to a question, Mr. Muth 
gave it as his opinion that foul brood is 
imported into this country, and not of 
American origin. 

Mr. Boardman differed with Mr. 
Muth ; he is satisfied he contracted one 
ease of it, which he cured by destroying 
the combs and putting the bees in anew 
hive, after which he sprinkled them 
thoroughly with carbolic acid. 

In answer to the question, whether 
foul brood existed in this country prior 
to the importation of foreign bees, Mr. 
Muth said he did not know. 

T. FE. Bingham, Michigan, said foul 
brood existed in this country previous 
to the importation of Italian bees. 

Dr. Brown, Georgia, said the late Mr. 
Quinby mentioned foul brood before im- 
portations had been made from Italy. 

After some further discussion on the 
subject, Mr. Bingham stated that foul 
brood emitted a very strong and disa- 
greeable smell. After the death of the 
young bee, the mass becomes very pu- 
trid and ropy in attempting to remove 
it from the cell, thereby making it im- 
possible for the bees to clean out the 
combs. Mr. Bingham then moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr.*Muth for his val- 
uable discovery, which was carried. 

The following paper was then read by 
the Secretary : 

Apicultural Failures. 


I recognize such a factor as “luck” in 
every branch of business. By “luck,” we 
mean, circumstances and conditions materi- 
ally affecting our successes, and over which 
we have no control. Outside of this class 
of conditions, there are a vast number over 
which we can exert more or less influence. 
What we know about these conditions is 
called science. As we are learning more 
and more day by day, science is expandin 
and the domain of luck contracting, each 


day. Still I may say that there will always 
be enough of the uncontrollable, called 
“luck,” to makeor break the wisest of busi- 
ness men. Every bee-keeper no doubt, has 
had a taste of both good and bad “ luck.” 

The judicious business man of any calling 
makes the very best of it in either case. 
When “luck” favors with good weather and 
a consequent large yield of honey, then is 
the time to exert ourselves and see how 
large wecan make it. ‘When you have help 
is the time to pitch in,” is the old adage. 

When you get a good crop, do not come to 
the conclusion that ‘* bees work for nothing 
and board themselves,” and rush it into the 
market early and all at once, thus bearing 
the price down to a much less figure than 
you can produce it, in an average season. 
Do not do this, for we do not want to lose 
your company so soon. Remember such 
seasons as 1869 and 1880, when thousands of 
colonies come home to board. 

Last October and November white comb 
honey in sections, sold in Chicago at 12¥¢ce.; 
four months later it sold at 18 to 20c. for the 
same. By that time the glut in the market 
was over. Ludiscretion on the part of pro- 
ducers brought about that condition of 
things. Honey is nota perishable commodity 
but on the contrary can be kept from year 
to year. When it is below the cost of pro- 
duction there will surely come a correspond- 
ing reaction in prices. Hold for that time, 
in which case you will help to hasten it. 

To succeed in any pursuit it is of vast im- 
portance to have a mind clear of super- 
stition, to the end that we may “ see things 
as they am,” as Billings puts it. Our 
writers of “gush,’’ looking at one side of 
the picture, tell us that all that is needed is 
a little capital, a few new ideas, and then 
fix up the hives (chaff hives) and put on the 
boxes (prize boxes) and go about your busi- 
ness (not bee business) and in the fall take 
off a few tons of honey and its all (most all) 
clear gain. Just so. 

But that does not equal agriculture. All 
one has to do, to raise corn, is to buy some 
cheap land, just skip over it with a plow, 
then drop in the seed, and may be tickle it 
once or twice with a hoe, and it grows itself 
(nights, Sundays and all, rain or shine) 
and all you have to do is to step out in the 
beautiful autumn, and glean the golden ears, 
which always bring cash. Like the hod- 
earrier, who said, all he had to do was to 
carry alittle mud up a ladder; “the men 
up there did all the work.” 

When we compare the price of honey 
with the price of bees, we come to the con- 
clusion that something besides bees is 
requisite in the accumulation of a honey 
crop. Yes sir, aclear head, lots of nerve, 
close atteution to details, and a disposition 
and ability to do hard work, are all required 
to succeed in this business. May I not add, 
to succeed in making merely a living at it? 


A large majority fail, who attempt bee- 
keeping, and many more would, were it not 
for the fact of some profits gained by help- 
ing others on to the royal goal. Who ever 
heard of anyone buying out an apiary com- 
plete. Could I have made such a purchase 
twelve years ago (1 mean have bought out 
an apiary complete, one up to the highest 
standard of that day) I need not to-day care 














for my own sake, whether honey was worth 
1 c.or 20e. per pound. 

No, we prefer to “ kinder” grow into the 
business, and it costs us two or three times 
as much money and time as it would to 

urchase and commence where some one 

eaves off. 

It will not do to depend upon directions 
found in bee me ey and books. Many of 
the writers of books are practical failures 
and have strength only in the literary part 
of the pursuit. The contributors of our 
bee papers are “ many men of many minds.” 
Many of them unsuccessful as honey pro- 
ducers. Some dishonest, and writing as 
experiments what are only theories ; others 
governed by personal spleen, or mercenary 
motives; and all this in spite of the best 
editors and publishers that we can have. 
Bee ee and books are of most value to 
him who has the ability to cull the chaff 
from the kernel. 

A successful method of getting apicul- 
tural lore, is by visiting such apiarists as 

ou would guess might be as well fixed for 

he accomplishment of the end in view, as 
any. Sometimes it is quite difficult to ex- 
ees some points, in the apiary, that can be 

rushed away with.a breath on the floors of 
conventions, or from the pages of papers. 


In my limited travels, I have been man 
times surprised and heartily disappointed, 
at finding scarcely a spark, behind a great 
volume of smoke. Again have I been 
happily disappointed at finding a “‘ mute in- 
glorious Milton,” truly on the royal road to 
success. I call to mind my last journey of 
a few days ago; I found that on the road [ 
should **pass Mr. B’s skeps.” I thought I 
should like to see how many “skeps” Mr. 
B had. I did so, and what did I find? A 
young man with a lady-like wife, and two 
sweet children ; little house and honey 
room ; large apiary and last but not least, 
a head full of thoughts, of a clear solid 
and practical nature and entirely free from 
yo A ne and besides the best income of 
colonies and honey | have yet heard of in 
Michigan. 

‘* Here we are” said he, “trying to make 
a business of honey producing as a specialty. 
What do you think ?” 

“That you will succeed,” said 1, without 
hesitation. 

He will succeed because he is up with and 
a little ahead of the times. Because he has 
the judgmentto keep within his means, and 
keep perfect system and order all about him. 
Because he had the keen insight to see 
where and how others had failed ; I tell you 
it made me feel happy to see such progress. 
No supplies to sell. A sign on the honey 
house said ‘“‘honey for sale.” I never was 
more pleased to find one of my supers over- 
flowing with basswood honey, than to see 
his neat shipping cases well filled, during 
this poorest of all seasons. 

1 like to see coats, hats, dresses and bon- 
nets, large and small, together with all 
necessaries and luxuries common with the 
family, all bought with the products of the 
apiary. If L have a weakness for honey- 
producing as a specialty, please excuse it. 

This friend is in the country and do you 
not think it would be a splendid achieve- 
ment for our pursuit, if some non-producing 





enthusiast, could only persuade Mr. B’s 
aoe neighbors to cut into his splendid 
eld ? 

Ll left this friend not only a happier but 
wiser visitor. Many such there are in this 
broad land, who have more apicultural 


| knowledge, than disposition to write on the 


subject. We get their experience only by 
visiting them. 

lam much pleased to admit, that the out- 
look for the apiarist Is more encouraging to- 
day than for years past. The export trade- 
proposes to hold us at, or above L5c. per Ib. for 
our sections crated and laid down in the city. 
This is certainly good to fall back on when 
our home market is too full to bid higher. 
This season we shall get 20 to 25c. 

Now bee-keepers who would succeed, it 
rests with you to know that a divided field 
will not pay anyone, and act accordingly. If 
you expectto avoid an “ og ape failure,’” 
choose an unoccupied field (for many such 
there are, and good ones too) and then it yow 
are possessed of integrity, mental and 
physical tact, with an ability and disposition 
to work, success is surely yours, 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 13, 1880. 

D. A. Jones, Ontario, explained am 
important discovery made by him for 
obtaining surplus honey in the brood- 
chamber, whereby he thinks as much 
comb honey can be obtained as ex- 
tracted. It consists of a division sheet. 
of perforated zine going across the hive: 
and removable at will. The perfora- 
tions are of such a size that the worker 
bees can pass through but the queen can- 
not. This sheetof zincis placed behind 
the first three or four frames in the hive. 
The queen has access to the frames in 
front of the zinc, but not to those be- 
hind it. The worker bees will always 
deposit their honey in the middle of the 
hive if possible, and with the zine sheet 
in, the queen cannot get at the middle 
frames to deposit eggs. Consequently 
the frames in frontof the zinc get filled 
entirely with brood and the frames be- 
hind the zine entirely with honey. If 
a little is deposited in the brood frames 
it is of no consequence the object = 
to get the honey frames free from brood. 
As soon as a brood frame has been laid 
full of eggs it is lifted out and put at 
the back of the hive for the eggs to 
hatch out, and another frame is given 
to the queen. The gain by this method 
is immense. Not only can box and 
extracted honey be obtained from the 
same hive, but the quantity deposited 
is increased greatly from the absence of 
brood and pollen in the honey frames. 
The zine sheet can also be used to pre- 
vent swarming, if there should be any 
such signs at an inconvenient time: by 
placing it at the entrance of the hive 
the queen is shut in, and of course the 
swarming does not take place while the 
work goes on as usual. 











T. F. Bingham, Michigan, gave the 
following address: 


Wintering Bees North and South, 


Is the subject which has been assigned to 
me; not because [| am master of the aub- 
ject, but because Lam not. The fact that L 
shall not exhaust the subject, but shall say 
just enough to provoke a hearty discussion 
and call every ody out, is the reason I have 
been selected—probably. 

Every bee-keeper, and many other intelli- 
gent people, are aware that bees have peri- 
ods of activity and periods of repose, aud 
that while bees are presumably as busy asa 
bee, they are just the most lazy, idle and 
vindictive insect known, when out of em- 
ployment. When there is nothing to do 
they do nothing butspeculate. They are on 
the lookout for a nice job. They are very 
tractable and have a keen eye to business. 
But while they have this practical turn, and 
are often pugnacious about it, they never 
make smokers, or house apiaries, or com- 
plicated chaff hives, for their own use. 

In no country or section of the world is 
the flow of nectar continuous through all 
periods of the year; hence even in the 
tropics, periods substantially corresponding 
‘to winter exist; though in such a limited 
degree as torequire practically no attention. 
It isin the northern belt lying between 37° 
and 47° north latitude, that we find winter 
in its nobler sense—winter worth considera- 
tion as a leading factor in apiculture and 
sherry cobblers. 

In New England, New York, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Lowa, cellars entirely under 
ground have given the most uniform aid 
satisfactory results; while in Michigan, 
@Mhio, Indiana, Illinois, ete., surface pro- 
tectors, such as house apiaries and chaff 
packing have given good results. The lat- 
ter plan under the stimulus of complicated 
and expensive hives, has received much at- 
tention, and while the results have not 
been uniform, they have been generally 
satisfactory. In that part of the winter 
belt of which Kentucky and Tennessee 
afford fair illustration, a straw, cotton or 
woo] mat, 2 or 3 inches thick, placed upon 
the frames of shallow hives, renders the 
wintering of bees a matter of certainty ; 
while in Alabama, Mississippi, ete., no 
‘special winter protection is required. 

Though I believe a cotton seed mat or 
mat of unginned cotton would be of great 
value on the frames of shallow hives. By 
shallow hives 1 mean all the popular frame 
hives in use. Much more has been said, 
perhaps, than has been specially interesting, 
on the subject of protection of bees in win- 
ter, yet the matter of external protection 
does not wholly cover the ground of winter- 
ing bees in any section. Bees wintered in 
deep, dark cellars, consume less honey than 
by any other method. Bees, properly pro- 
tected and allowed to fly when they are so 
disposed, consume more honey but require 
little or no spring care, except in removing 
the combs from those that have lost a queen 
or failed in the race of accidents to demon- 
strate their right to survival, when only the 
fittest survive. 

First. To winter safely there should be a 
large average colony of bees. 





Second. If to be wintered in the open air. 
properly protected. Anaverage hive shoul 
contain 25 Ibs. net of honey in November. 
If to this be added an extra set of combs, or 
the hive to be wintered is the equivalent of 
2 cubie feet, it should contain from 10 Ibs. to 
15 lbs. more honey, exclusive of combs, 
pollen, bees and frames. 

Bees in Kentucky, Tennessee, &c., re- 
quire fully as much honey for winter and 
spring as in Ohio or Michigan, and, except 
in epidemic seasons, suffer about the same 
ratio or loss from death and other causalties. 
The entire loss of an apiary of any con- 
siderable size by winter epidemic in any of 
the Southern States, I believe, has never 
been reported. 

Winter losses in any section of our 
country from November until the swarming 
season, will average 15 per cent., and in 
large apiaries the summer losses will aver- 
age about the same, except in poor seasons. 
In poor seasons the average accidents are 
greatly diminished and the summer losses 
much less. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Otsego, Mich. 


M. Hayes, Ohio, offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, by the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, in Convention assem- 
bled, That the importation of pure 
Italian, gees nal Holy Land bees 
into North America, ought to be en- 
couraged for the sole purpose of adding 
new and different strains of blood to 
that we already have. 

2. That the strain of Italian blood 
we now have has reached a _ higher 
standard of excellence than is to be 
found in the native home of the Italian. 

3. That queens reared from pure 
selected home-bred Italian mothers, 
should command at least as high a mar- 
ket value as those bred from imported 
mothers, where pure Italian stock is the 
sole object desired. 

C. F. Muth, Ohio, addressed the Con- 
vention upon the subject of 


A Rational Increase of the Apiary. 


When in early spring the days begin 
to lengthen, the queen of every hive in 
normal condition begins to deposit her 
first eggs, if not induced to commence 
sooner by warm weather. At first she 
lays a sma)! circle of eggs on each side 
of and in one or two combs, according 
to the strength of the colony. About 
twenty-one days after the first eggs are 
laid, the first young bee make their ap- 
pearance. The circles of brood become 
larger and more combs are made use of. 

Bees older than 10 or 12 days are poor 
nurses,and doall housework reluctantly. 
They are foragers. Young bees, how- 
ever, are nurses and comb-builders and 
do all honsework pertaining to the well- 
fare of a colony. such as cleaning hives 
and combs, preparing cells for the re- 











ception of eggs, honey or pollen, sup- 

lying the larve with food, ete. The 
Lecodine is curried on with more energy 
after the first lot of young bees are 
hatched. Nocolony is in a prosperous 
condition without the necessary quan- 
tity of young bees. Here many begin- 
ners miss it when making artificial 
swarms. 

In this part of the country, where 
white clover is almost our only resource 
for honey, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that our colonies should be strong 
early. Bees require heat for brood-rear- 
ing and comb-building, aud we can pro- 
mote breeding very much by contracting 
the space in their hives according to 
the size of each colony, by means of 
diivision boards. Give them Fp as 
many combs as the bees can well cover, 
and the result will be sheets full of 
brood from top to bottom and from end 
to end. Without this precaution, we 
have about half as nan 5 brood or less, 
in as manner combs. Division boards 
should not touch the botiom by from 4 
to 44 inch so as to give the bees access 
to combs of honey placed on the other 
slde. An empty comb is to be added 
from time to time as the growth of the 
colony requires. The proper use of 
division boards in early spring is such a 
stimulus to breeding up, that perhaps 
none of us would do without them who 
give it once a fair trial. 

When we have a number of colonies 
which are all treated alike, we find, in 
opens. always some much stronger than 
the balance, while other colonies are 
rather slow in increasing their popula- 
tion. If their queen is too old, or un- 
prolific for some reason, she should be 
replaced by a better one. But it hap- 
pens, sometimes, that no good reason 
can be assigned for the slow progress of 
such colonies and we are often surprised 
at their energy and rapid growth as soon 
as a few combs with hatching brood and 
adhering bees from a strong hive are 
added to them. 5 

The proverb of old, ‘*‘ Make your 
swarms early,” is, therefore, not my 
motto. But I strengthen up my weak 
colonies with combs of hatching brood 
and adhering bees from strong colonies 
in order to be ready for the honey har- 
vest. As old bees only are foragers, it 
requires a large number of them at the 
time when flowers are yielding the nec- 
tar, to insure a full crop of honey ; con- 
sequently, we should secure our honey- 
harvest first, and then make our swarms. 


As arule, bees will not swarm when 
the queen has plenty of room to deposit 
eggs,nor the bees to deposit honey. 
Without one or both of these require- 
ments, a swarm may issue on any fine 
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day. 
routed in the course of a day, and we 
must prepare for an occassional excep- 
tion to the above rule. 

I use the Langstroth hive with 10 
frames in the brood chamber, giving a 
capacity of about 1,320 square inches of 


queen, however, may 


comb. My greatest care in spring is to 
have these 10 frames filled with brood 
by the time that white clover com- 
mences to bloom, and I do not put on 
the second story or honey chamber un- 
tilthat object isaccomplished. A comb 
filled with too much honey in propor- 
tion to the brood is exchanged for an 
empty one, and placed in the upper 
story of some hive, or used to build up 
a weak colony oranucleus. The empt 
comb is placed next to the one on whic 
I find the queen, who will not be | 
in finding it. When 10 Langstrot 
frames are filled with brood and the 
honey-chamber is put on the hive, at 
least partly filled with empty combs, 
bees will follow at once their natural in- 
clination of storing above their brood, 
yroviding the flowers are secretin 
10ney and weather permit. We shoul 
always make it a point of having at 
least one full comb in the honey-cham- 
ber reaching down to the brood, serving 
the bees as a laddertorun up on. This 
is an inducement for them to enter 
more readily. 

There are now so many young bees 
hatching every day that the queen is 
kept busy refilling with eggs those 
vacated cells. Under these circum- 
stances she will hardly ever enter the 
honey-chamber. If honey combs are 
emptied promptly with the extractor, or 
the necessary room is given them to 
build comb honey we shall have but few 
natural swarms. I am producing princi- 
pally extracted honey, but it is due to 
the above management that I have had 
but one natural swarm during the last 
15 years or more. 

While our colonies are all very strong 
and bees busily engaged collecting 
honey, we may quietly prepare for the 
increase of our apiary. 

Worker-bees are females imperfectly 
developed, and aperfect female or queen 
can be developed from a worker-egg. 
Accordingly, the bees select their cells, 
make them larger and longer, and sup- 
ply them with the necessary food, so- 
called royal-jelly—a mixture of pollen 
and honey. In due time the cells are 
capped over. 

The hive containing our choicest 
queen may be deprived of the same. 
The restless motion of the bees about 
their hive soon afterwards tell an ex- 
perienced eye that they are missing 
their queen. In less than 24 hours, 














however, their loss has been realized 
and the bees proceed quietly to repair 
it by commencing to build a number of 
queen-cells, each one of which occupies 
about as much room as 4 or 5 worker 
cells, having a downward tendency and 
shaped much like a peanut. 

About 16 days after the eggs are laid, 
young queens ——. but as bees will 
often form queen-cells over larve 5 or 6 
days old, we may expect the first queens 
to issue on the 10th day after the colon 
was deprived of its queen. Weshould, 
therefore, form nucleus colonies the pre- 
ceding day. Wetake from every strong 
colony (according to its strength) 1 or 2 
frames with hatching brood and adher- 
ing bees. and replace them with empty 
combs or comb foundation. Twocombs 
being sufficient for a nucleus colony, we 

lace these in a hive between 2 division 

oards. All old bees having gone back 
to their old hives, we proceed to cut out 
queen cells, using a sharp, thin-bladed 
pen-knife, leaving 1g to 4 of an inch 
of comb allaround them so as not to in- 
jure the young queens inside. A queen 
cell is placed between the top-bars of 
the frames of each nucleus, in sucha 
position that one may see on raising the 
cover whether the cell has hatched. 
The bees lose no time in fastening and 
taking care of it. In due time the 
tee a — emerges, is fertilized, and 

egins her avocation as mother of the 
colony. She lays her first eggs gener- 
ally 8 to 12 days after she is hatched. 


We can now let her fill a few combs 
with eggs, or give some useful work to 
the colony, according to their strength 
and the season, such as the building of 
worker combs or the building out of 
comb foundation, etc. 

When our honey season is over, we 
have kept our bees from swarming by 
the above method and by adding occa- 
sionally to our nucleus a frame of brood 
from our strongest colonies, without, 
however, depriving them of their force 
of honey-gatherers. If we have manip- 
ulated properly, a full crop of honey 
(according to the season) has been se- 
cured, and we have not been troubled 
with natural swarms. We may now 
strengthen up our nuclei with sheets of 
hatching brood and adhering bees from 
our old colonies which have an abun- 
dance of brood and stores. 

As every swarm made is more or less 
at the expense of the honey harvest, we 
are satistied with about 1 swarm from 
every 2 colonies. We make less if we 
can; but if swarms are the object, the 
most ambitious can satisfy themselves 
by the above method and the aid of comb 
foundation. 

Another good method of starting 








queen cells is as follows: Divide the 
colony from which you desire to breed 
by means of a division board ; lay the 
entrance blocks in the middle, lettin 
the bees enter on each side of the porti- 
co, and leaving most of the capped cells 
on the same side with the queen. All 
communication between the two sides 
must be prevented. The queenless part 
will proceed to build queen cells at once, 
which will be ready to cut out on the 10th 
day and be placed in the nuclei as de- 
scribed above. Atleast on the 10th day 
we should begin, as the young queen 
hatching first will unceremoniously dis- 
— every rival queen in the hive, by 

iting open the cells and introducing 
her sting, thereby killing the young 
queen inside. We ~y | continue rear- 
ing queens in the same hive all the sea- 
son if we choose, and from the same 
queen. by changing her from one side to 
the other. 

The Langstroth hive is well calculated 
for rearing in it 3 queens at a time, by 
means of 2 division boards, letting the 
side swarms fly out from side ventilators, 
and the middle swarm in front—3 nuclei 
in one hive. The advantage of this 
method is, that any of our combs answer 
for the nucleus, and after our 3 queens 
are laying eggs, we may make use of 2 
of them, take out the division boards, 
and let the remaining queen take charge 
of the hive. This queen will be safe 
among the bees, which will all be of the 
same scent, and in the same condition. 


C. H. Deane, Kentucky, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolved, Thatall bee-keepers in this 
Convention, who feel competent, are 
hereby requested to write for their local 
papers on the subject of bee-keeping. 


Mr. Kramer, Ohio, with a hive illus- 
trated a method by which he had suc- 
ceeded during the past season in tts | 
two queens mated in confinement. I 
was done by carrying the queen above, 
into the second story, and placing a 
wire screen below ; then the drones are 
imprisoned with the virgin queen in the 
second story, and a cloth covered over. 
Each day the cap of the hive is removed 
to allow the sun to shine on the cloth, 
and entice the queen and drones to 
flight in the hive. The thanks of the 
Convention were voted Mr. Kramer, 
and he was requested to write an explan- 
ation of his method for publication. 


Mr. Jones presented the North Ameri- 
can a Society with a Cyp- 
rian queen, the same to be placed with 
Mr. C. F. Muth. the bees to be tested 
for superiority by him, and a report to 
be made. 




















Rising votes of thanks were tendered 
Mr. Polster, proprietor of the Bellevue 
House, for courtesies extended the Con- 
vention ; also to 

Mr. ©. F. Muth, for perfecting ar- 
rangements for the very successful 
meeting of the Convention ; also to 

Messrs. D. A. Jones, of Canada, and 
Frank Benton, of Michigan. for their 
explorations in ‘the Island of Cyprus and 
the Holy Land, in search of better 
races of bees ; also to 

Those who have sent various articles 
for exhibition at this session of the 
Convention, and which have lent so 
much interest to this meeting ; also to 

The Cincinnati papers for their notices 
and excellent reports, 

The following were most noticeable 
among the exhibits, and attracted con- 
siderable attention : 


Royal bee hive, Riegel & Dunn, Adelphi, 

Bee hive from Dierenreiter, Cincinnati. 0.; also, 
honey in jars. , 

Bee hive from Truax, C 

‘Triumph bee hive, W. i. & 1. E. Smith, Kenton, O. 

Langstroth bee hive, hone 
cages, from C. F. Muth, Cincinnati. 0. 


extractors and queen | 





Comb foundation machine,from Mrs,Frances Dun- 


ham, DePere, Wis. 

Comb foundation machine, from John Bourg- 
meyer, Fond du Lae, Wis. 

a cases, from Dr. Drane & Son, Emi- 
nence, 


Paper bod comb foundation, paper separators and 
glassed section of honey, J. E. re. Byron, N. Y. 
Box with honey sections, 8. H oO. 


. Delta, 

Bee smokers and uncapping knife. T F. Bingham, 
Otsego, Mich. 

Honey in jars, A.C. Cunningham, Salvisa, Ky, 

Honey in jars, G. W. Egbert, Salvisa, Ky 

Bees from the Isle of Cyprus and the lioly Land, 
D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ontario. 

Queen Cages, J. O. Peet, Canajoharie, N.Y. 

Comb foundation, for box honey, J. Van Deusen & 
Come. Sprout Brook, N. Y. 

Comb foundation, for brood chamber, with and 
without wires, also thin for surplus boxes, D. 3. Giv- 
ep, Hoopeston, Ill 

Wheelbarrow on springs for moving hives and 
honey ; also containing tool-chest, etc., J. M. Davis, 
Spring Hill, Tenn. 


On motion, the Convention adjourned 
until the next annual meeting, at Lex- 
ington, Ky., the time to be fixed by the 
Executive Committee. 

P. ALLEN, M. D., Pres. 

ERICK PARMLY, M. D., Sec. 

{On the third day, those who could 
make it convenient to remain, went in 
a body to the residence of Mr. J.S. Hill, 
at Mount Healthy, O., about 10 miles 
from Cincinnati, and spent the day with 
that veteran apiarist, examining his 
apiary and implements, and hearing him 
describe his management. They were 
provided with an excellent dinner, and 
severalindulged in speeches. Allhada 
good time generally. The essay of Rev. 
QO. Clute was not received till after the 
meeting was over. It will be published 
in the BEE JOURNAL when we can find 
room.—ED.] 





Business Matters. 


OUR TERMS OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single subscription, one year 
‘T'wo subscriptions, esos 
Three subscriptions, “ 
Four subscriptions, 
F ive or more, 














“ 
“ on 
“ 





Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion. 
A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines vill occupy an inch of spuce. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 

Special Notices 0 cents per line. 

{2 We intend only to advertise for reliable deal- 
ers, who expect to fulfill all their advertised promises. 
Cases of reul imposition will be exposed. 

Remit by express, money-order, registered letter or 
New York or Chicago drafts, it to our order. 
Do not send checks on local ba for such cost us 25 
cents each for collecting. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


aeRO OOO 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y.—Light comb honey held at 15@l8c., Ex- 
tracted, 7@9%c 
BEESWAX.—Choice yellow, 20@23c; darker, 15@117. 
NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—White, in single-comb section 
Larger boxes. 2c. per lb. less. Extracted, 8@ 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 20@22c. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—Extracted honey, 8@10c. Choice white 


comb honey. 16@18c 
BEESW X—2.425e. Cc. F. MUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—Our market is weak for extracted honey, 
and firm for comb. Extracted, choice white, 78c.; 
dark and candied, Seie. # >. Comb, white, 1241ie.; ¥ 
dark to good, W@ize. # 

BEESW AX—22@25c., as to color. 

STEARNS & SMITH, “423 Front Street. 


Local Convention Directory. 


1880. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Nov. 9—Lancaster Co., Pu., at Lancaster, Pa. 
Des. 8.—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 11—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Freepo port, Til. 
18—Northeastern Wisconsin, at Oshko 

Feb. 2—Northeustern, at Rome, N. 
5, ia Co., O., at Andover O. 


18@20c. 
ic. 





Ww. D. Howells, Sec., Jefferson, O. 
April Cone Kentucky. at Winchester. Ky. 
Williamson, Sec oo Lex n, Ky. 


Sept.— we 5, at Lexington, or: 
--Kentucky State, at Louisvil e, Ky. 
&@”™ In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 





FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
> DATION, high side-walis, 4 to 16 
square feet to the pound. Circular and 
4 samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
litf Sprout Brook, Munt. Co., N. Y. 


ONEY WANTED.—I desire to purchase sey- 
eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and a few 
of light ; also, Comb Honey. Those having any for 
sale are invited to covzospond, ety oR particulars. 
LF D AN 


972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, in. 














(. 0. PERRINE, 54 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Will buy at a fair price, for cash, any amount of 
COMB OR EXTRACTED HONKY. 


As a Manufacturer of 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


Ican say my goods have given entire and universal 

satisfaction. The ruling low prices were made by me, 

and any one desiring any considerable quantity 

would do well to consult me before buying elsewhere. 
Market price for Beeswax. 








THE | BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER'S ADVISER. 


The British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best beet ticul information for 
the time being, avn. w aot to do, and when and 
how to do doit. C.N.A IT, Bee Master, 

School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 


Cc. OLM’S 
Comb Foundation Machine, 


Send for re and Sample. 
- OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


» CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 


eral heavy and light ripping. 
Lathes, &c. These machines are 


wf 









especially adapted to HMiwe 
Making. It will pay every bee- 
keeper to send for our page 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 





SECTIONS AND HIVES. 


= —— a ie 


Send for price-list of Hives and the“ Boss” one- 
piece section (nu anger called the “ Lewis” Section. 
JA S FORNCROOK & CU. 
ty 1, 1880. 9- tf 








_ Watertown. Wis.. 


Italian Queens or Colonies, 


Eighteen years’ experience in ge ey ee Queen 
Bees from imported mothers from the best districts 


of Italy. Persons purchasing Queens or Colunies 
from me will get what they bargain for. Send for 
circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
3-tf Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


ITAL IAN QUEENS-— All bred from Imported 
Mothers of my own importation. Dollar and Tested 
Queens from Ist April to Ist November. Full Colo- 
nies and Nuclei: Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all kinds; 
Comb Foundation, ete. 

6-tf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 











-MELILOT. CLOVER 


Mammoth Mignonette Seed. 


Now is a good time to sow Sweet Clover Seed. I 
have on hand a large supply of choice seed, this sea- 
son’s growth; also Mammoth and Fragrant Mignon- 
ette, lmported Bokhara Clover seed, Catnip, Moth 
erwort,Cleome and other popular honey plannt seed. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cyprian Queens for 1881. 


We are now registering orders for these bees for 
the season of 1881. coma for our Cy wee Queen Bee 
Circular. . ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


EVERETT’S Honey Extractors and Everett 
Langstroth Hivesa specialty. We challenge — 
tion in price and quality. Our circular and price list 


of apiarian supplies, Italian Bees and high-class poul- 
ltry sent free. EVERET T BROS., Toledo, 0. 


i 
| nity, 


Scovell’s Eureka Cold-Blast Ree Smoker 
is Boss.—It isa cold-blast ora hot-biast, both at 
once or separately, at the will of the operator. It is 
the only cold-blast smoker on the market that hasno 
tubes or other complic#ted machinery in the fire bar- 
rel to interfere with filling or cleaning. Jjaree size 
bellows 514x644 inches; fire barrel, 24 inches. 

Price........ $1.00; By mail....... $1.25. 

Send for illustrated descriptive catalogue and price 
list of hives, implements, gna at plies be in bee 
culture. Address, SCOV uaa Rson, 
Columbus, Cherokee County, — 





AOE NCRAVERS 
2AGN WOOD. 


CCOR.CLARK & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 
CR DIALEAS "EWCRAVING TOOLS REWCRAVEAS OUI ATS. 
Jf ORDERS SAL oe ood ee ee 





A Agents* ‘urnisht | pleasant, profitable employment. 
: 8 Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
y 





D. S. GIVEN, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


Foundation in Wired Frames a Success. 


Common and thin foundation made on our press is 
not surpassed ; 13 of these presses were sold last 
spring, and we will return any their money who is 
dissatisfied with them. We also*make dies without 
presses. Send for descriptive catalogue and 9 1 id 
of wired foundation. D.8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Lil, 





























CHEAP HIVES. 


The best movable-frame Hives; the best Honey 
Boxes ; Lewis’ One-Piece Sections, Dovetailed and 
Nailed Sections, etc.. for the least money. Manu- 
facturing experience of 20 years. Send for Price 
List, Gc. B. LEWIS, 
Successor to Lewis & Parks, Watertown, Wis. 


N, B.—There is no patent on the Lewis Ono-Tiepe 
Section. 12tf 








Th ENCRAVERS 


~ 
Cara At 


Ween CrARK & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 


SRDIALERS "ENCRAVING Toots aEwcravers Ourrits: 
JNORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 





SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a table 
giving al! the principal drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


} ON EY WANTED.-—1 desire to purchase sev- 
eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and afew 

of light ; also, Comb Honey. Those having any for 

sale are invited to ee Gs iw Mma 


72 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A ee urnisht pleasant, profitable employment. 
mi Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 





DD. S. GIVEN, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


Foundation in Wired Frames a Success. 


Common and thin foundation made on our press is 
not surpassed ; 13 of these presses were soldilast 
spring, and we will return any their money who is 
dissatisfied with them. We also make dies without 
presses. Send for descriptive catalogue and sample 
of wired foundation. D.' Ss. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


DISSOLUTION NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby given, that the % Firteerahip 
heretofore existing under the name of THO 
NEWMAN & SON. is this day dissolved by "toed 
consent. All accounts due to the said firm must be 
paid to Thomas G. Newman, who will also pay all 
claims against the late firm, and continue the publi- 
cation of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and Bee 
The business of dealing in 





Books and Pamphlets. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies will be continued by Alfred 
H. Newman. 


Dated at Chicago, LIl., July 1, 1880. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 












To Enquire 


if you have received 
DOOLITTLE’S Bee- 
* Keepers’ Club-List 
for 1881. If not, you 
can SAVE MONEY 
by sending your ad- 
dress, plainly writ- 
ten, to 


G. ithe DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, 
Onondaga Co.,N . - 


Florida Land--640 Acres, 


t= CHEAP FOR CASH. .2 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,Florida, situated about 0 miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tailahasse, the capital of the State, and about 25 
miles northeast of the city ot Apalachicola, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 
1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for P 3.000. 
The title is perfect, and it isunincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 
and the receipts are in my possession. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
COLONIES OF BEES to let on shares. 
For particulars, address 
YETTE STOUT, 
Brighton, Washington County, lowa. 


FARMERS 


Try the old reliable farmers’ und stock-breeders’ 
stand-by. Subscribe for the 


Farmers’ Home Journal, 


Published weekly at Louisville, Ky. Terms, suse 
per year. call 8a mples free. 
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FL T-ROTTOM COMB FOUN- 
DATION, high side-walls, 4 to 16 
square feet to the pound. Circular and 
samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 





lltf 








Isa 32-page, beautifully Ufustrated Monthly Magazine 
devoted to 

POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE. 

It has the largest — of practical breeders as editors 
of any journal of its classin Americ , and is 

THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins January 1881. SUBSCRIPTLON:— 
$1.00 per year. Specimen Copy, 10 cents. 

J. WARD, Editor and ICA 

182 CLARK 8T., - CHICAGO. 














HONEY A SPECIALTY! 





o-——_- 


CONNER, BURNETT & CO., 
165 South Water Street, Chicago, 
CBN BRAL 


PRODUGE COMMISSION. 


We ask you to soezeapona with us before disposing 
of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much serv- 
ice, having constant intelligence from all parts of the 
country. 

We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowazgiac, 
Mich., »and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, I). = 9-tf 


CHEAP SECTIONS. 
| —_s 
E | 
During the month of December we will make the 
* Boss” posmen, any size desired up to 5x6, oe t 5.00 


per 1,000. ES FORNCROOK & C 
Watertown, Wis., Dec. 1, 1880. © tote 


CHAS. F. MUTE, 


CINCINNATI, O., 


Manufacturer of and dealer in 


Muth’s All- Metal Honey Extractor, 


AND UNCAPPING KNIFE, 
LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 


Glass Honey Jars and Tin Buckets, Bee Vells, Gloves, 
and a general assortment of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


ALSIKE CLOVER, 


and avariety of Field and Garden Seeds, etc. For 
further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 


4-12 96and 978 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


er 








FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE, 
AND DUNHAM 


COMO FOUNDATION, 


{2 New Circular and Samples free. 48 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


DEPERE, BROWN CO., WIS. 
November Ist, 1880. 6yl 


Send 1b ; cents for Speci- 

The! Jal ey Natura ist cn copy. H. SKAER, 
isher. Room 34, N. 

W. cor. Third & Pine = St. ‘Louis, Mo. me 


WORTH KNOWING: 


Dealers and users of 
Smokers are cautioned 
against selling or using 
Smokers having substan 
tially my Patent Draft un- 
less made by me, as Il am 
their orlginal and first in- 
ventor, patentee and only 
legal manufacturer. My 
patents cover all the im- 
provements made in bee jf 
smokers since the deathof # 
the lamented M. Quinby 
Without my patent draft, gm 
areliable fire in any bel- }} 
lows smoker would be im 
possible, while with such 
draft, stove-wood, chips, 
or anytbing combustible, }f 
burns 4s steadily as ina 
parlor stove. 

The largest bee-keepers 
use from one to twenty if 
of the Bingham Smokers &% 
and Bingham & Hether- 
ington Honey Knives in 
their different apiaries. 
Over three thousand have 
been in steady use three 3 3 
years. Every bee-keeper speaks in the highest 
praise of them, except the makers of infringement 
smokers. No word or letter of complaint has ever 
come to us from the twenty thousand huppy users of 
them. We have never heard of any smoker or honey 
knife said to be better than Bingham & Hethering- 
ton’s. M. Quinby made a 1 inch smoker which he 
sold for $1.50,in which only dry. rotten wood could 
be burned, the draft was so defective. Bingham 
makes a1 inch smoker for $1.00 which would burn 
anything combustible, and never go out. For this 
improvement and reduction in price, and patent, he 
is abused by every gentleman who wants to make in- 
fringement smokers. 

If received before Dec. 31, 1°80, 85.00 will buy 12 
134-inch Little Wonder Smokers ; 6 will be sent on 
receipt of 2.50. or one (a sample) postpaid, to any 
ay in the United States, if received before Dec. 

Bingham Smokers are of three sizes. 

Patented January 9, 1878; re-issued July 9, 1878; 
Send card for Circular. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
12-1t Otsego, Mich, 






















